



I actually heard someone make that remark about 
umbrellas, or something very similar, one morning when 
I was standing in a queue outside the British Library. It 
struck me as a perfect line for Mr N, concerned as he 
was with putting each word of The Pickwick Papers in 
its right place, in his proposed concordance. And this 
shows how writers borrow. Writers are always looking 
out for things they can use in their work. Dickens did 
this too, of course, and I have no problem with that. 
The problem I have with Dickens’s treatment of Robert 
Seymour is that Dickens tried to pretend that he DIDN’T 
borrow from the artist, and so was led to falsify the 
origin of The Pickwick Papers, and airbrush Seymour out 
of his rightful place in history. That I DO object to. And 
when I met Lord Bird recently, who named Death and 
Mr Pickwick as his book of the year for 201 5, he said 
much the same. He spoke of how certain people had 
helped him to get where he was, and he would NEVER 
pretend that they hadn’t helped him, and unjustly take 
all the credit for his success.That is what sticks in the 
gullet about Charles Dickens’s behaviour. 
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Peter Stadlera now looks into the history 
of the legal title 'Serjeant' - most 
famously associated with Serjeant Buzfuz, 
in The Pickwick Papers. One of the things 
I really like is when 'deep roots' of 
Pickwick can be found - and Peter has 
even found that the title 'Serjeant' existed 
prior to the Norman Conquest. Also, good 
to see that there is plaque in London, 
commemorating Serjeants' Inn. There is 
today a rock band Sergeant Buzfuz 
(spelling the title in the modern way), and 
I have also just found a racehorse called 
Serjeant Buzfuz (this time retaining the 
old spelling.) Anyway, thanks Peter, for 
this latest post. Your knowledge of this 
subject far exceeds mine! 



“A Serjeant-at-Law, commonly known simply as a 
Serjeant, was a member of an order of barristers at the 
English bar. The position of Serjeant-at-Law (servientes 
adlegem), or Sergeant-Counter, was centuries old; there 
are writs dating to 1300 which identify them as 
descended from figures in France prior to the Norman 
Conquest. The Serjeants were the oldest formally created 
order in England, having been brought into existence as a 
body by Henry II. The order rose during the 16th century 
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with the Judicature Act 1 873 coming into force in 
was felt that there was no need to have such figures, and 
no more were created. The last Serjeant-at-Lawwas 
Serjeant Sullivan (d. 1959). The last purely English 
Serjeant-at-Lawwas Lord Lindley (d. 1921). 




“On our Death and Mr Pickwick 
Tour we saw the blue plaque that 
marks the site of the Old 
Serjeant’s Inn. Serjeant's Inn was 
an Inn of Court restricted to 
Serjeants-at-Law. It operated from 
three locations, one in Holborn, 
known as Scroope's Inn, which was 
abandoned by 1498 for the one in 
Fleet Street, which was pulled 
down during the 18th century and 
one on Chancery Lane, pulled 
down in 1877. 




“The Inn was a voluntary association, and 
although most Serjeants joined upon 
being appointed they were not required to 
do so. There were rarely more than 40 
Serjeants, even including members of the 
judiciary, and the Inns were noticeably 
smaller than the Inns of Court. Unlike the 
Inns of Court, Serjeant's Inn was a private 
establishment similar to a gentlemen's 
club. The Inn on Fleet Street existed from 
at least 1443, when it was rented from 
the Dean of York. By the 16th century it 
had become the main Inn, before being 
burnt down during the Great Fire of 
London in 1666. It was rebuilt by 1670, 
but the end finally came in 1733. 



"The Fleet Street Inn had fallen into a “ruinous state", 
and the Serjeants had been unable to obtain a renewal of 
their lease. They abandoned the property, and it 
returned to the Dean. The property on Chancery Lane 
consisted of a Hall, dining room, a library, kitchens and 
offices for the Serjeants- at-Law. This Inn was originally 
known as ‘Skarle's Inn' from about 1 390, named after 
John Skarle, who became Master of the Rolls in 1394. By 
1404 it was knownas ‘Farringdorts Inn’^but although the 


Newty promoted Serjeants had to pay £350 in the 1 9th 
century to join the inn, while those promoted solely to 
take up judicial office had to pay £500.The Hall was a 
large room hung with portraits of various famous judges 
ana Serjeants-at-Law, with three windows on one side 
each containing the coat of arms of a distinguished 
judge. Around the room were the coats of arms of various 
Serjeants, which were given to their descendants when 
the Inn was finally sold. With the demise of the order 
after the Judicature Act 1 873. there was no way to 
support the Inn, and it was sold in 1 877 for £57, 1 00. The 
remaining Serjeants were accepted into their former Inns 
of Court, where judicial Serjeants were made benchers 
and normal Serjeants barristers. ” 
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What's the smallest edition of Pickwick in the world? 
Well, you'll see here a couple of versions, containing 
some of the text, which would grace the shelves of a 
doll's house. Also, a Charles Dickens silver charm, 
which has a couple of Picfcw/ck-pictures. But we can 
go smaller. For some reason, someone has put the 
Bardell v. Pickwick scene on a microscope slide! 
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This post, on Peter Stadlera's page, 
expresses the views of Sir Pelzi, 
the official Death and Mr Pickwick 
cat, on pub cats. However, I don't 
think Peter knew that the pub 
featured, the Seven Stars, actually 
has a Pickwickian connection: it is 
believed by some people to be the 
original of the Magpie and Stump 
pub which features in The Pickwick 
Papers. 



“In Death and Mr Pickwick we read 
about cats and Sir Pelzi is the 
official Death and Mr Pickwick cat. 
Sir Pelzi says there are too few 
posts on famous pub cats. Well 
spoken, Sir Pelzi. I tried my very 
best and found a proper location 
with a feline fellow. 




“Located behind the Royal Courts of 
Justice, the tiny, charismatic Seven 
Stars is the spot where barristers 
bring their clients for celebratory 
champagne or commiseratory scotch 
after a big case. The Seven Stars Pub 
has been around a while. Built in 
1602, it is one of the few buildings in 
the area that survived the 
catastrophic 1666 fire in London. But 
historical interest is not the reason 
to visit the pub. There is a pub cat. 
The first was Tom Paine, a sleek pub 
panther of a cat who liked to wear a 
choristers’ ruff while on duty at the 
Seven Stars. 



“His official title was ‘Weapon of 
Mouse Destruction,’ but he embraced 
a wide range of tasks, including 
Quality Control Cat. Diners often got 
a visit from TP as he stretched his 
paws to the edge of each table, 
peering over to check that 
everything was OK. Legendary Tom 
passed away in 201 1 but remains 
unforgotten in a poem on the wall. 
Now Ray Brown is doing his duty, also 
wearing a ruff and being very serious 
in his work. What a worthy and 
splendid mouser he is. You could 
almost mistake him for a Judge. Sir 
Pelzi is purring now and asking the 
philosophical question: ‘What would 
humans do without cats?’ Cheers!” 
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► But actually, such is the vast range 
of Pickwickiana, that googling 
reveals the existence of doorsteps 
featuring not only Sam, but his 
father Tony Weller, and of course 
Mr Pickwick. 





And why stop - as it were - at 
doorstops? You can find 
doorKNOCKERS featuring those 
three Pickwickian characters too! 








Could there be a Pickwick door 
itself? Well, admittedly I have not 
seen a ROOM door in a Pickwick- 
design...but as you can see there is 
an extraordinary Mr Pickwick 
CABINET, with a door! 


A 
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Peter Stadlera has now posted about 
Dickens's biographer John Forster. I am 
particularly glaa that Peter has mentioned 
some of Forster's other works, so that we 
move beyond seeing Forster solely as the 
biographer of Dickens. This post also 
makes me recall the question which Ian 
Keable raised when he did his series of 
guest posts for the DaMP page: was 
Forster the main driving force behind the 
fraud about Seymour - as I suggest in 
Death and Mr Pickwick - or was Dickens 
solely responsible? One thing which still 
makes me think that Forster had a role to 
play in the fraud is that the imaginary 
'original' for Mr Pickwick was called 'John 
Foster', using the misspelling of John 
Forster's name. To me, this seems like a 
'signature' on the deception. 



“On our Death and Mr Pickwick tour let's 
meet John Forster at Lincoln's Inn Fields. 
In 1838 John Forster moved to 58 Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, where he remained for the 
next twenty years. He gradually expanded 
into more rooms on the same floor and 
above, filling each one with his growing 
collection of books. James A. Davies has 
commented: ‘Though he had forthright 
opinions and was often difficult, rude, 
bad-tempered, bullying, and pompous... 
and so made enemies or disrupted 
friendships with fierce quarrels, Forster's 
friends knew that, essentially, he was 
tender-hearted, affectionate, loyal, 
convivial, and generous.’ Dickens often 
visited him there, and located in this 
house the residence of Mr. Tulkinghorn in 
Bleak House. 



“It was here also that, in 1844, he read The 
Chimes to a brilliant company of friends. In the 
early 1840s Charles Dickens began work on an 
autobiography. He sent the manuscript to Forster 
but changed his mind about the book and 
destroyed what he had done. In 1848 he decided 
that he wanted Forster to become his biographer 
and gave his old friend several long interviews 
about his life. 

Forster astonished his friends by becoming 
engaged to Eliza Ann Colburn (1819-1894), the 
widow of the publisher Henry Colburn and the 
daughter of Captain Robert Crosbie. Dickens 
claimed that when he heard the news ‘I lay 
down flat, as if an engine and tender had fallen 
upon me’. They were married at All Saints' 
Church, Upper Norwood, on 24th September 
1856. His wife was extremely wealthy and the 
couple were able to live in Palace Gate House in 
Kensington. The marriage proved happy, though 
childless. 



“In 1861 Forster was appointed as 
commissioner of lunacy at a salary of 
£1 500 per annum. He continued to 
write and his books included Sir John 
Eliot: a Biography (1864), Walter 
Savage Lanaor (1869) and The Life of 
Jonathan Swift (1875). After the 
death of Charles Dickens he worked 
on Dickens’s biography. The first 
volume of The Life of Charles 
Dickens was published in 1872. John 
Forster, who suffered greatly from 
bronchitis and from rheumatism, 
died at Palace Gate House on 1st 
February 1876. He was buried at 
Kensal Green Cemetery five days 
later.” 
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Although normally I post several 
images in a post, this is one of my 
favourite single-image presentations 
of Mr Pickwick - a tin featuring a 
Pickwick brand of tobacco, made in 
Sydney, Australia in the 1950s. I find 
this image attention-grabbing 
because Mr Pickwick’s hand is 
normally portrayed in two ways: the 
hand can be empty and raised above 
his head - as in Seymour’s classic “Mr 
Pickwick Addresses the Club” picture 
- or the hand is shown with a glass of 
liquor. To see Mr Pickwick with a 
cigarette in his hand gives a mental 
jolt, which makes this image special. 
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Here is a great post by Peter Stadlera 
about Sweeney Todd. There is a kind of 
connection between Death and Mr 
Pickwick and Sweeney Todd, because 
Edward Lloyd, the publisher who gets a 
brief mention in Death and Mr Pickwick, 
published Prest's account of Todd. Also, 
Prest is thought to be the writer of The 


As Lloyd's publishing empire was built on 
the success of The Penny Pickwick, in a 
way The Pickwick Papers could be said to 
have caused Prest's account of Todd to 
come into existence. Also, Sam Weller's 
gruesome tales in Pickwick - the kittens 
being made into pies, and the sausage- 
maker who is made into sausages - 
prepared the ground for an account of 
similar food-related horrors. 


A 



“On my Death and Mr PickwickTour I 
was thinking about a fresh shave 
when walking down Fleet Street. But 
didn't have Sweeney Todd his 
barbershop somewhere nearby? 
Shivers ran down my spine. Yes, he 
did. Sweeney Todd, the demon 
barber of Fleet Street, had his shop 
at number 186 Fleet Street, which is 
now the Dundee Courier building 
with a Kwik copier shop, as pictured 
here. On this site he is believed to 
have robbed and murdered over 1 50 
customers, thereby making him the 
number one killer in London's history. 



“Sweeney was born on 16 October 1756, at 85 Brick Lane 
In London's East End. In those times Brick Lane was 
almost a rural country lane that led out to the brickfields 
of Bethnal Green. Todd's mother Elizabeth was a silk 
winder and his father Samuel Todd a silk weaver, working 
for the French Huguenots in nearby Norton Folgate, 
Spitatfields. In February 1770, aged only 14 years, 
Sweeney Todd was sentenced to a five-year term in 
Newgate Prison, wrongly accused of stealing a pocket 
watch. While in prison he met up with an old barber 
named Elmer Plummer, who was serving ten years for 
fraud. Plummer took a liking to young Sweeney and 
taught him how to cut hair and shave, and how to pick 
the pockets of customers. Sweeney was a keen learner 
and soon became Plummer's apprentice boy, lathering-up 
and shaving some of the prisoners who could afford their 
services. After his release in 1775, with a few pounds he 
had stolen while at work in Newgate, and with the little 
knowledge of haircuts he had gained, Sweeney Todd 
opened nis barber shop at 1 86Fleet Street, next door to 
St Dunstan's Church, just a few blocks away from the 
Royal Courts of Justice 



“The shop stood at the side of the narrow 
alleyway named Hen and Chicken Court, at the 
corner of Fetter Lane. The first murder account 
in the Daily Courant, London's first newspaper, 
described a murder that could well have been 
the work of Todd. It recounts that on 14 April 
1785 a murder was committed, near Fleet 
Street, of a gentleman from the country who 
was on a visit to London. The gentleman was 
seen arguing with a barber when the barber took 
from his white coat a razor and slit the throat of 
the man. The barber then ran towards 
Whitefriars Street, disappearing into the fog. 
With his lover, the pie-maker Margery Lovett, he 
discovered a disused underground tunnel leading 
from the cellar of Sweeney’s shop, that ran 
beneath St Dunstan's Church and the burial 
crypt, finishing up under Mrs. Lovett’s pie shop - 
a perfect way of transporting the human meat 
used for pie fillings, from one shop to the other, 
thereby making an ideal partnership. 




“The story of Sweeney Todd ended at the end 
of a rope on 25 January 1802. He was hanged 
outside Newgate Prison, before a crowd of 
thousands who had been waiting through the 
night to see Sweeney’s demise, so it is said. 
After his execution, his body was given over 
for medical research by a group of hospital 
surgeons. Sweeney Todd ended up, like so 
many of his victims, with his entrails on a 
plate. And as for Mrs. Margery Lovett, she 
was to cheat death by the hangman. She was 
found by prison warders poisoned in her cell 
in Newgate prison. St Dunstan's Clock, Fleet 
Street, next door to Sweeney Todd's barber 
shop. 

Thomas Peckett Prest was the first author to 
write the tale of Sweeney Todd and Margery 
Lovett. He had worked on Fleet Street and 
was familiar with Lovett’s two-storey pie 
shop. 



"Prest described the shop this way: ‘On the left side of 
Bell Yard, going down from Carey Street, was, at the 
time we write of, one of the most celebrated shops for 
the sale of veal and pork pies that London had ever 
produced. High and low, rich and poor, resorted to it; its 
fame had spread far ana wide; ana at twelve o’clock 
every day when the first batch of pies was sold, there 
was a tremendous rush to obtain them. ‘Oh, those 
delicious pies, ’ wrote Prest (who had probably sampled 
one or two in his time). ‘There was about them a flavour 
never surpassed and rarely equalled; the paste was of the 
most delicate construction, and impregnated with the 
aroma of delicious gravy that defied description. ’ No one 
believes that Mrs. Lovett was solely responsible for 
baking her renowned meat pies. A 1 924 account states 
that she had a hired girl ana a male pie maker who 
helped with the preparation. It was unlikely that either of 
them suspected where Mrs. Lovett’s meat supply came 
from, andC.W. Biller, in that 1924 biography, asserts 
that if anyone began to suspect ‘they, too, became pie 
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Peter Stadlera now posts about an episode in Little 
Women which has Pickwickian content. I remember when 
I attended the Dickens Universe on Pickwick in 2007, one 
female academic presented a paper called 'Pickwick for 
Girls', about this episode in Little Women. Her paper also 
responded to the male assertion that women do not 
understand The Pickwick Papers - 1 believe that the late 
Cedric Dickens made this claim, though I think he had a 
twinkle in his eye when he said it. In Death and Mr 
Pickwick, in the scene set at the 1936 Pickwick Centenary 
dinner, I have the speaker make a claim of this sort. 

“In the 10th chapter of the novel Little Women (1868) by 
Louisa May Alcott we read that on rainy days, the girls 
hold meetings of their ‘Pickwick Club’, which they call 
‘the P.C. ’ (Its a favorite novel of the March sisters. In the 
nineteenth century, there were many imitation Pickwick 
Clubs started by fans of the novel, so Jo and her sisters 
aren't the only ones to do this). 





“During the meetings of the P.C., each of the 
girls impersonates one of the characters in The 
Pickwick Papers. Meg is Samuel Pickwick, Jo is 
Augustus Snodgrass, Beth is Tracey Tupman, and 
Amy is Nathaniel Winkle. The edition of The 
Pickwick Portfolio that Meg reads in this chapter 
contains the following articles: a poem 
celebrating the anniversary of the club, written 
by Jo; a romantic tale about mistaken identity 
and marriage in Venice, written by Meg; a joke 
about the club, a recipe for baked squash, 
written by Beth; a letter explaining why she 
hasn't written anything for the newsletter, by 
Amy; a report of an accident that Meg had while 
getting firewood in the attic; a description of 
the family's missing cat, Snowball (this was of 
special interest to Sir Pelzi), a poem lamenting 
the lost cat, written by Jo (Sir Pelzi was 
captivated); and a variety of announcements 
about things that are going to happen soon, such 
as Hannah teaching the girls to cook and Beth 
displaying the new doll's clothes she has made. 



“Meg, in the character of Samuel Pickwick, 
finishes reading each of these items from the 
paper and the girls applaud. Jo gets up and, 
in the character of Augustus Snodgrass, 
proposes that they admit a new member to 
the club - Laurie. The girls vote on the 
proposal. Beth and Jo are in favor of letting 
Laurie join them. Meg and Amy are against it 
- Meg is worried Laurie will laugh at fnem, 
and Amy is still young enough for her not to 
want to play with a boy. Beth and Jo 
convince the other girls to let Laurie join the 
club. They vote again, and everyone is in 
favor this time. They're won over by Laurie, 
who immediately enters into the spirit of the 
club by announcing that he will play Sam 
Weller. (This is appropriate because Sam 
Weller is introduced in Chapter 1 0 of The 
Pickwick Papers, just as Laurie joins the 
March girls' Pickwick Club in Chapter 1 0 of 
Little Women). 



“Laurie announces that, as a token of 
his gratitude for being allowed to 
join the club, he is going to give 
them a post-office box. The oox 
looks like a large birdhouse, and he 
puts it in the middle of the hedge 
between the March and Laurence 
houses. This ‘post office’, or ‘P.O.’ 
for short, will let them exchange 
letters - partly for the club 
newsletter and partly just for fun. It 
has a lock and Laurie holds one key, 
while the girls hold the other. 

Laurie is an enthusiastic and 
wonderful member of the club, and 
the P.O. is a big hit.” 
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Peter Stadlera has posted this link to 
fascinating piece about the 
nineteenth century publishing 
phenomenon of the penny dreadful'. 
Although it doesn't relate specifically 
to TheVickwick Papers, the 
phenomenon could be seen as stoked 
up by the emergence of Pickwick - 
because many penny dreadfuls were 
published by Edward Lloyd, who built 
his publishing empire on the 
foundations of the Pickwick 
plagiarism he published, The Penny 
Pickwick. 

http:// www. bbc. com / cul ture / story/ 
20 i 60502- the -shocking- tale-of-the- 
penny-dreadful 



I must confess that I did not watch the recent 
BBC TV series Dickensian, which featured a 
mash-up of Dickens's characters in one show. 
In the heyday of The Pickwick Papers, Mr 
Pickwick would undoubtedly have been one 
of the central characters (if not THE central 
character) but nowadays, with The Pickwick 
Papers not so well known, the writers 
perhaps thought that Mr Pickwick's presence 
would do littCe to boost audience figures, and 
left him out of the cast. However, that does 
not mean that there was NO place for Mr 
Pickwick. So, in this video, you will see the 
series' entire Pickwickian content, from the 
first and last episodes, spliced together. I 
think it has a certain minimalist 
pleasure. . .and captures the essence of Mr 
Pickwick rather well! 


https :/ / www. facebook. com / deathandmrpick 
wick/videos/840008812799639/ 



Peter Stadlera's Pickwickian tour 
now takes him to the George and 
Vulture in London. The video of 
mine which he refers to features 
me reading the section of Death 
and Mr Pickwick about the George 
and Vulture, accompanied by 
visuals. If you haven't watched it, 
here it is: 

https://www.youtube.com/watch? 

v=l7u3jl--B2Q&app=desktop 
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“On our Death and Mr Pickwick 
Tour we also had a stop at the 
legendary George and Vulture Pub. 
Mr Pickwick was much given to 
frequenting taverns in the city, 
one of his favourite haunts being 
the George and Vulture in Castle 
Court, off Lombard Street. It is 
mentioned at least 20 times in The 
Pickwick Papers by Charles 
Dickens, who frequently drank 
there himself. 



“The George and Vulture has been the 
headquarters of the City Pickwick Club since 
its foundation. When the building was 
threatened with demolition, Cedric Charles 
Dickens, the author's great-grandson, 
campaigned to save it. And since 1950 it has 
been the venue for the Christmas Day 
Dickens family gathering, in the Dickens 
Room. Members of the Pickwick Club dine on 
Pickwick Pie (better known as steak and 
kidney pudding) in a room where Dickens 
dined before he began to write The Pickwick 
Papers. Besides - as you all know from a 
former post- there is even a George and 
Vulture edition of The Pickwick Papers. But 
the most important thing in connection with 
the George and Vulture is Stephen's 
incredibly good inset story on the George and 
Vulture. Please watch Stephen tell it on 
youtube!” 
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► Here is a new pic of Michael Segers 
with the official Death and Mr 
Pickwick parrot Dory. When Michael 
posted this, one of Michael's friends 
commented 'Bird is love'. And Michael 
explained that this was 'quoting a 
song that Dory wrote himself, the 
kind of thing I really like because, 
since it isn't really correct English, it 
shows that he created it and didn't 
just "parrot" it.' That's wonderful! I 
think we need to hear more from 
Dory, the songwriter. (Thoughts of 
Lennon and MaCawtney come to 
mind...) 
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Many of you know that, prior to working on 
Death and Mr Pickwick, I used to write about 
unusual leisure activities, often for the British 
newspaper The Daily Telegraph. A certain 
percentage of my articles featured unusual 
collecting hobbies - I have mentioned brick- 
collecting on here before, but I did some other 
collecting articles, including ones on doorknob 
collecting and airline sickbag collecting. But I 
remember that I considered doing a piece about 
corkscrew collecting.. .and in the end I decided 
not to do so. I had heard about an ‘elitist’ group 
of corkscrew collectors, who would only allow in 
new members after they had collected several 
thousand corkscrews, and I thought that this 
went against the grain of my articles, which (in 
principle) would suggest new activities for 

K le to try out. I don’t know whether the 
y is still like this, or whether I had just got 
a distorted view of the hobby from one 
particular group - however, recently, I did 
discover a rather unusual Pickwickian aspect to 
corkscrew collecting. 




In corkscrew collecting circles the rare screw shown in 
the first picture is known as a ‘Pickwick’. Yet as you can 
see, the character looks nothing like Mr Pickwick at all. 
Collectors themselves don’t seem to know why this 
naming occurred - some have suggested that the figure is 
really Sam Weller, but to me he doesn’t look like Sam 
either. The character appears too on the clothing brush 
handle you can see, ana the capHfter. In certain photos I 
have seen, the character can even look rather sinister. I 
think this is the only example I have encountered where 
something called 'Pickwick' cannot be ultimately related 
to The Pickwick Papers. Though, on second thoughts, 
perhaps it can be. Perhaps Mr Pickwick simply emerged as 
a 'typical' nineteenth-century character, and the one 
most famously associated with drink, after whom a 
corkscrew simply SHOULD be named. 

But there are occasional ‘genuine’ Pickwick corkscrews. 
Some time ago, when I was posting about the Fat Boy, I 
posted a picture of a Fat Boy bottle-opening set, which 
included a corkscrew in the shape of the Fat Boy, and in 
the post today th — ! 1 — — ‘ — ’• " 


a corkscrew for a Pickwick liquor 


'e just discovered, incidentally, I 

- iHne weekly newspapc 

as called The Weekly Screw. 
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Frank Bouchler-Hayes 

Amid this fascinating essay about Eric Hobsbawm's MI5 Ale is a 
curious Pickwick association: 

In Dickens's time, they called It sitting for your portrait'- A s._ 


See More 



LRB • Frances Stonor Saunders • 

^rSfeSs* 1 ", 

Stuck on the Flypaper: The 


Hobsbawm File 

i i 

On 25 January 1933. the 16-year-old Eric 


Hobsbawm marched with thousands of comrades 


LRBCO.uk 


The world of Pickwick allusions is VAST. As 
you will recall, Mr N, in Death and Mr 
Pickwick, considers compiling a list of 
things which mention Pickwick, but 
realises that the task would be 
GARGANTUAN, and abandons the idea. 
However. I am always fascinated to hear 
about mentions of Pickwick - and Frank 
Bouchier-Hayes has just found this 
splendid example in the London Review of 
Books. 

http:/ /www. Irb. co. uk/ v37/n07/ f ranees- 
stonorsaunders/ stuck-on-the- 
flypaper?utm_source=newsletter&utm_m 
edium=email&utm_campaign=3707Etutm_ 
content=ukrw_nonsubsEthq_e=el8:hq_m=3 
683277Ethq_l=1 1 Ethq_v=afe4adc 7 e4 
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Orson Welles was known to be a 
Pickwick Papers-e nthusiast. But 
that is not why the lobby-card for 
Citizen Kane features in today’s 
post. The card is there because of 
the automobile which is jutting 
into the picture. You’ll get a better 
view of the car from the second 
and third pictures, showing 
additional scenes from the movie. 






Such a car would almost certainly 
be the most expensive piece of 
Pickwickiana in the world, with the 
exceptions of manuscript pages of 
The Pickwick Papers, or perhaps a 
'Perfect Pickwick' in the original 
parts. It’s a Rolls-Royce Pickwick 
limousine, which the company 
made in the 1920s. I have seen one 
on sale for $185,000. The fact that 
the company chose the name of 
Pickwick is an indication that The 
Pickwick Papers had a universal 
appeal, across all classes, from the 
poor to the very rich. 




► Now, I know nothing about cars, so my 
commentary on the vehicle will be slight, 
but I have found some more pictures of 
the Rolls-Royce Pickwick online, and even 
a copy of the Rolls-Royce brochure 
mentioning the car. 

► But perhaps my lack of interest in cars is 
another reason for my connection with 
Pickwick. It’s not only that I don’t find 
cars interesting: I don’t drive at all. I took 
some lessons in my thirties, and failed the 
driving test several times, and I now 
accept that I will never drive. I am sure 
this is tied up with my upbringing: my 
parents did not let me have a bike, and so 
I never developed ‘road-sense’. But I am 
happy to use public transport and taxis. 
And not driving a car doesn’t bother me. 
It's safer for others if I am kept off the 
road! 


► But isn’t my incompetence as a 
driver rather Pickwickian? Mr 
Winkle and Mr Pickwick have the 
sort of ability with horses that I 
have with cars. I have a very poor 
sense of direction too, which I am 
sure is tied up with my not 
developing road-sense. Mr Pickwick 
famously got lost in the corridors 
of an inn, the Great White Horse. 

It is not inconceivable that the 
same could happen to me. 
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part of the background to the emergence of 
Pickwick. It might have appeared in a bipger role 
in Death and Mr Pickwick, but in the end I had to 
cut out most of the stuff relating to it. I perhaps 
didn't enjoy the novel as much as Peter though • 
possibly because I kept on thinking of various 
adaptations of the Turpin myth, notably the 
bawdy comedy Carry On Dick. 

‘Today I have to post about an interesting novel 
I finished yesterday: Rookwoodt Rookwood was a 
popular and financially successful 'Newgate 
novel' by William Harrison Ainsworth (1805- 
1882). It featured a dashing, charismatic Dick 
Turpin, the real-life highwayman (we’ve already 
had him mentioned in a previous post) and a 
sentimental death scene for Black Bess, his 
horse, that famously set readers weeping. First 
published in 1834, I read the 1836 edition with 
illustrations by George Cruikshank. 



“Rookwood was one of the novels that 
Ainsworth instructed the young Charles 
Dickens to study. Ainsworth befriended 
Dickens, age 22, and helped to 'groom' 
him for literary success. Philip Horne 
speculates that Rookwood’s frequency of 
'cant' language is possibly an influence on 
Dickens's own use of it in Oliver Twist, the 
two novels feature many of the same 
‘cant’ words. Now some words on the 
content: 

The death of Sir Piers Rookwood leaves in 
doubt who will succeed him as lord of the 
manor - Ranulph (his son by Lady 
Rookwood) or Luke (his apparently 
illegitimate son, to whose mother, Susan 
Bradley, Sir Piers was secretly married 
prior to his marriage to Lady Rookwood). 



“Since Luke is the elder, if his legitimacy 
can be established, he will inherit the 
estate and marry Eleanor Mowbray, who 
stands to inherit estates from Sir Reginald 
Rookwood, Sir Piers' father. In order to 
court Eleanor, Luke abandons Sybil Lovel, 
a gypsy girl who was his fiancee. The 
crazed sexton Peter Bradley (in fact, Alan 
Rookwood, Sir Reginald's wronged brother 
in disguise) and the legendary 
highwayman Dick Turpin offer to assist 
Luke, who is poisoned when he kisses a 
strand of Sybil's hair sent him by her 
grandmother, Barbara Lovel, aueen of the 
gypsies. Thus, Ranulph wins Eleanor and 
his father's estate. Finally, the curse upon 
the house of Rookwood is lifted when the 
widow, Lady Rookwood, discovers the very 
dagger with which the founder of the 
family murdered his wife. 



“What a story! An elaborately plotted 
novel, a chaotic, wild and energetic 
narrative which combines claustrophobic, 
charnel-house gothic horror with the 
romance and adventure of the outlaw and 
the open road. Ironically, although he is a 
peripheral character, the legendary 
highwayman Dick Turpin is one of the 
novel's most engaging personages; his ride 
on Black Bess from London to York with 
the minions of the law in constant pursuit 
and the tragic death of Turpin's faithful 
black mare are the best things in the 
romance. (Very touching to read I can 
assure you one, and of the best chase 
scenes I have ever read, I had to think 
about the movie Vanishing Point with 
Barry Newman from 1971). 




“Sometimes though, in Rookwood, 
Ainsworth seems unable to choose 
between Scott and Radcliffe as his 
model but I think it's a superb 
gothic novel with many stylistic 
elements of that genre. I quite 
liked reading that novel! A clear 
recommendation.” 
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On May 4, 1 mentioned a sons, 'Bird is love' invented by 
Dory, the official Death andMr Pickwick parrot. I asked 
Michael Segers for more details about Dory's creativity, 
and this is what he said: 

The other day, I referred to a song that Dory, my African 
gray parrot, wrote for himself - lyrics and melody - just 
three words, ‘Bird is love.’ But, I cherish it because it is 
not correct English. To me, that shows that Dory does not 
just ''parrot." He actually uses language. Although I 
cannot exactly translate ‘Bird is love , I do get the idea 
that a certain spoiled parrot is communicating. 

I often refer to Lady, my Manx cat, who has watched 
Dory grow up. Now, I should say that in general, it is not 
a good idea for house birds to be around cats, but, since 
Dory moved in (1999), he has maintained a friendship not 
only with Lady but also with her late brother by adoption, 
Max, a Maine coon cat, who, like most Maine coons, came 
across as overstuffed, with love. He and Dory had a much 
closer friendship, but Dory never called him by name. 
Instead. Dory always called him "My Kitty Cat.” I don't 
know why, but I think it is because his name Max sounded 
too dose to my nickname Mike (by which everyone calls 
me), and so, Dory needed to make a distinction. 



That leads me to a puzzling thing that 
Dory does. In certain circumstances, 
instead of calling me Mike, Dory calls me 
Michael, as in "Michael, come here, my 
darling. I don't know tnat he has ever 
heard anyone call me Michael, but he 
does, ana I like to think he may be 
channeling Marguerite Young, with an 
echo of the title of her great novel, Miss 
Macintosh, My Darling. I have never tried 
to teach Dory to say anything. Instead, he 
learns what he needs/wants to say, 
talking about the weather, food, his cats. 
In his world, the cats are cats, but his 
human friends are birds. So, he will ask 
me, "Are you hungry? Are you a hungry 
bird?" but he will ask a cat, "Are you 
hungry? Are you a hungry cat?" The idea of 
a little bird asking a cat several times his 
size if he is hungry always cracks me up. 




His most frequent Dory-ism has to do with a 
beverage. One time, I was drinking some 
apple juice, and it occurred to me that he 
had never had apple juice. His only drinks 
were water, orange juice, and just once 
(when he slipped it out of my glass) a bit of 
wine. He took the apple juice, and then 
acted as if it had been hard cider, because he 
began to repeat loudly, flapping his wings, 
"It's cookie, baby, it's cookie bath." Cookie 
bath? And African grays are supposed to be so 
intelligent? 

Yes. Apple juice is a liquid (bath), and it is 
sweet (cookie), so by saying "cookie bath," he 
was saying that it was a sweet liquid. He says 
it often during the day, and he puts various 
spins on it. "You got cookie bath?" or "You 
arink the cookie bath?" Or, "The baby needs 
cookie bath." And, that leads me to a whole 
group of expressions in which he refers to 
himself in the third person as 'The baby." 



One of Dory's honors is being named the official parrot of 
Death and Mr Pickwick, a wonderful novel which has an 
amazing Facebook community. But, I need to narrow that 
honor to specify that he is the official African gray parrot 
of Death and Mr Pickwick, because among the official zoo 
of Death and Mr Pickwick is Gypsy, the official cockatiel, 
who bosses Beryl Kelner Cook, ana cockatiels are sweet 
members of the parrot family. (One does not ''own” a 
parrot; one is owned and bossed by a parrot). So, there 
are two official Death and Mr Pickwick parrots: one is a 
cockatiel, one is an African gray, and both continue the 
DaMP tradition of charismatic gray animals. 


I think that is wonderful, Michael. And to finish, it should 
be noted that Doiy takes his name from Oscar Wilde's 
Dorian Gray. And here is a post by Peter Stadlera on an 
Oscar Wilde statue in London: 


9843 1 97939?pnref=5tory 
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On Thursday of this week, May 12, the UK 
paperback edition of Death and Mr Pickwick will 
be launched. (With the American paperback 
launching a month later. ) So, I thought I would 
do some posts in which I talk about WHY I think 
this novel deserves people's attention. The first 
thing which I think makes this novel special is 
the facebook presence. I have been busy turning 
the posts into e-flipbooks, which are much 
easier to access than facebook - and there are 
now NINE VOLUMES of posts online. 

I think that few novels would be capable of 
generating this amount of material. Most books 
are, simply, books. Death and Mr Pickwick - and 
The Pickwick Papers - are different. The 
pleasures of these novels do not have to end 
when you reach the last page. 

And, although nine volumes have now been filled 
- forming, in a way, an 'online museum' of Death 
and Mr Pickwick - the material does not stop. 
Before long, there will be more volumes. 
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Peter Stadlera now takes us to the town 
mentioned at the start of Death and Mr 
Pickwick, Yeovil in Somerset. This town had a 
kind of 'semi-mythical' status for me, when I 
came to consider Robert Seymour's biography. 
The problem is that nobody knows precisely 
where Robert Seymour was born, apart from the 
fact that it was in Somerset. I have seen it 
mentioned that Seymour's parents came from 
the town of Marston - but there are two 
problems with that. The first problem is that 
there isn't actually a town called Marston' in 
Somerset. There are towns called 'Marston 
Something Else', such as Marston Magna, but 
nowhere called just Marston. Secondly, I have 
looked into the parish records for the Marston 
towns of Somerset, and I could find no evidence 
for the presence of Seymour's parents. So, in the 
end, I just opted for Yeovil as the place where 
Seymour's father had a market stall, and placed 
the Seymour family in an unidentified village 
outside Yeovil. 



“In Death and Mr Pickwickwe read 
about Yeovil market. Let's pile up 
some interesting facts. The town was 
mentionedin Domesday Book (1086) 
as Givele or Gifl possibly 
meaning 'The river noble' or 'forked 
river' from the Old English ea and 
aerel. In 1205 Yeovil was given a 
charter (a document granting the 
townspeople certain rights). By the 
early 14th century the merchants of 
Yeovil had gained the right to elect a 
portreeve (a man who ran the town 
day to day). A grammar school 
opened in Yeovil in 1744. 



“Yeovil was famous for glove making and 
was a quiet and small market town. In 
1801 , at the time of the first census, 
Yeovil had a population of about 2,800. It 
would seem very small to us but by the 
standards of the time it was a fair size. 
Yeovil grew rapidly in the 19th century 
and by 1900 it had a population of 
11, 000. Today the population is 41,000 and 
Yeovil is a thriving town. Yeovil - the 
major town of South Somerset - boasts 
the best shopping centre in a very wide 
area and enough attractions to fill several 
days of a holiday. Its modern pedestrian 
shopping precinct recalls the town's 
Roman roots in its name, the Quedam, 
while housing many national retailers. 




“The town centre also has a major 
department store, countless specialist 
shops and outdoor markets on Tuesdays 
and Fridays. Yeovil used to have a thriving 
livestock market which was a constant 
reminder that, despite its business parks 
and modern industries, Yeovil is a country 
town at heart. Beautiful, accessible 
countryside stretches all along its 
southern rim and beyond, with footpaths 
to walk and sights to see. The Middle 
Street area is now fully pedestrianised 
and a bandstand has been erected. It is 
also now the location of Yeovil's outdoor 
markets mentioned earlier. The market 
place is known as 'The Borough' as it was 
the heart of the old medieval borough.” 
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When i was writing about unusual 
leisure activities, one of the best 
things I ever did - no, make that 
THE best thing I ever did - was 
meeting the Bruce Forsyth Social 
Club, whose members wear pieces 
of carpet on their heads as a 
tribute to the toupee-wearing 
British TV personality Bruce 
Forsyth. The club got together the 
other day, and here are some pics, 


A 
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The contention that it was the illustrator Robert 
Seymour, rather than Charles Dickens, who created The 
Pickwick Papers is substantially fleshed out, often in 
engrossing detail, in this voluminous novel. Death and Mr 
Pickwick is far more than an exercise in accusation. Just 
as The Pickwick Papers expanded from satire of a gullible 
old gent into something lamer-spirited, Jarvis’s novel 

— c i 1 -jt from indictment to celebratir 

it pays homage to his 


genius — not least by imitation. L 


that eventually enmesh, and flamboyantly imagined 
scenes that take ^ou in and out of artists’ quarters, 


debtors prisons. lodging houses, coaching inns, fairs, 
factories, publishers^ offices, law courts, theatres and 


A 


Peter Kemp 
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The gentleman shown is Jonathan Galassi, 
the head of my American publisher, Farrat; 
Straus 8t Giroux. If you asK Why should 
people take a look at Death and Mr 
Pickwick?', my answer might be; 'Read the 
personal statement that Jonathan Galassi 
made about the novel.' which I have 
posted here. (You will perhaps have to 
zoom to read the text.) This statement 
appeared in what is called the 'Advance 
Reader Copy' (ARC) of the book: this is an 
uncorrected proof, which is sent out 
to people in the book trade. When I saw 
this statement, I thought 'He probably 
makes a personal statement in every ARC 
that is sent out, for every book'. But not 
so. The head of publicity at Farrar, Straus 
& Giroux, Lottchen Shivers, told me that 
she had never known him to do so before. 



And this isn't ANY publisher. This is 
the mighty Farrar, Straus & Giroux, 
America's most celebrated publishing 
house, the publishers of over twenty 
Nobel Prizewinners. That he saw 
Death and Mr Pickwickas something 
special was brought home to me by 
my American agent, Tom Wallace. 
Tom told me that when he sends out 
manuscripts, normally it takes two to 
three weeks to get a reply from 
publishers. In the case of Death and 
Mr Pickwick, Jonathan Galassi made 
an offer for the book in DAYS. 

And there are now just days to the 
UK paperback publication of Death 
ana Mr Pickwick. . . 
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Dick Whittington gets a brief mention in Death 
and Mr Pickwick - and in this lovely post, Peter 
Stadlera tells the story of Dick Whittington's cat. 

“At Sir Pelzi's special request, here is the stirring 
story of Dick Whittington's cat. There is even a 
memorial for Dick and his cat: the stone was 
first erected in 1821 at which time memorials, 
other than statues, were rare. It was restored in 
1935 and the cat was added in 1964. You can still 
find that site at 19, Highgate Hill. Now we come 
to the story: 

In the prose legend, Dick was provided with 
quarters at his master Fitzwarren’s garret, which 
was infested with rats and mice. But Dick owned 
a cat that controlled this rodent problem, which 
made her an indispensable companion. 



“When Fitzwarren organized a trading 
expedition of the merchant ship Unicorn, 
the cat was on board - there are different 
accounts as to how this happened, but 
possibly Fitzwarren required people to 
invest something in the venture, and Dick 
offered his cat ■ and when the ship was 
driven off course to the Barbary Coast, 
the Moorish king purchased the entire 
cargo for a load of gold, and insisted on 
entertaining the English traders with a 
feast. But the banquet was overrun with 
rats and mice, whereby the English 
‘factor’ (business agent) informed their 
hosts that they were in possession of a 
creature which could exterminate the 


vermin. 



“Thus Dick Whittington's cat was 
immediately put to the test, chasing and 
destroying the rodents. The Moors, even 
more pleased to learn that the cat was 
pregnant, paid more for the cat than the 
rest of the cargo combined. The ship 
returned to London and Fitzwarren, who 
was apprised of the success of the venture 
(at his home on Leadenhall), summoned 
his besmirched servant Dick Whittington 
to the parlour and sat him in a seat, 
addressing him in a dignified fashion as 
Master or Mr Whittington. Dick was upset 
at first that this was being done in 
mockery, but Fitzwarren insisted it was all 
in earnest, explaining that the profits 
from the ship now made Dick a richer man 
than himself. 




“Dick married his former master's 
daughter Alice Fitzwarren, and 
joined his father-in-law in his 
business. In time, Whittington 
became the Lord Mayor of London 
three times. Whittington's acts of 
charity include the building of a 
college and a church. 

Sir Pelzi says this is an excellent 
example how accomplished cats 
act as career builders for humans.” 
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Two days to go to the launch of the UK paperback of 
Death and Mr Pickwick. . . 

When the UK hardback was launched, I posted, as a 
■fanfare' a video of Leo Sayer's 'sad clown' song. The Show 
Must Go On. (And for the American hardback, I similarly 
posted Three Dog Night's cover of that song, which was a 
massive hit in North America.) I recentty found a strange 
version of Sayer's video, which features, as a special 
effect, weird, expanding facial distortions. Although I 
think the video is better without these manipulations, it 
struck me that, in this form, the video is suggestive of 
the madness of the clown featured in Death and Mr 
Pickwick - 1 could imagine J S Grimaldi hallucinating as he 
stares into a looking-glass, seeing his features given the 
hall-of-mirrors treatment by plain glass. 

The video also points towards one of the distinctive 
features of Death and Mr Pickwick - the sense of an 'epic 
library 1 , because the novel includes inset stories, such as 
the tale of the mad clown. DaMP isn't 'just another novel'. 
The Pickwick Papers has a similar structure, of course. 

Anyway, The Show Must Go On 

https: / / www. youtube .com/ watch?v=kEMgFTqcJ QQ 
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Peter Stadlera has found a fascinating 
relic of Pickwickian times... 

“Today we continue our Death and Mr 
Pickwick tour and find another fascinating 
location. Set back from the street down 
Clifford's Inn passage, and nestling against 
the church of St. Dunstan-in-the-West, 
Clifford's Inn Gateway is all that remains 
of the last inn of chancery. Its reticence is 
symbolic of the obscurity which surrounds 
the inns of chancery. Yet, for more than 
four hundred years, Clifford's Inn played a 
role in the life of the legal profession, 
along with its fellow inns, notably 
Clement's, Lyon's, Barnard's, Furnival's, 
Thavie's, Staple and New Inns. 



“Founded in 1 344 Cliffords Inn was 
one of the Inns of Chancery and 
earned fame as a law school. Coke 
and Selden were among its 
students, and it continued to teach 
until the middle of the nineteenth 
century. It was dissolved in 1903 
and demolished in 1934 leaving 
just the gateway. 


i 




"It is believed that the Inns of Chancery 
evolved in tandem with the Inns of Court, 
and Clifford's Inn was both the first Inn of 
Chancery founded and the last to be 
demolished. Dickens, in Our Mutual 
Friend, has left an enduring, albeit 
uncomplimentary, portrait of it. John 
Rokesmith, having followed Mr Boffin 
along Fleet Street, asks if he would 
‘object to turn aside into this place - I 
think it is called Clifford’s Inn - where we 
can hear one another better than in the 
roaring street?’ Mr Boffin ‘glanced into 
the mouldy little plantation, or cat- 
preserve, of Clifford’s Inn, as it was that 
day, in search of a suggestion. Sparrows 
were there, cats were there, dry rot and 
wet-rot were there, but it was not 
otherwise a suggestive spot.’” 
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One day to go to the launch of the UK 
paperback of Death and Mr Pickwick... 

If I were asked ‘Why should someone buy 
this book?’ I would say: its subject-matter 
is undeniably important, and fascinating. 
It deals with a huge social phenomenon - 
and the story of The Pickwick Papers is so 
extraordinary that one does not even 
need to have read The Pickwick Papers to 
enjoy its backstory. We are dealing here 
with the greatest literary phenomenon in 
history. I know that one or two reviewers 
have been sceptical about that claim - 
notably the New York Times - so in what 
sense is it justified? 



For about a century, The Pickwick Papers was 
the world’s most popular novel. It is true that 
there are not hard-and-fast statistics one can 
cite in support of that statement - but the 
reason for that is the very runaway success of 
Pickwick itself, with many, many pirated and 
‘unofficial’ editions, so its true sales figures 
are unknown. Instead, one has the recorded 
perceptions of people, from multiple 
sources, which put the circulation of 
Pickwick as exceeded only by the Bible, and 
perhaps the Book of Common Prayer, with the 
Complete Works of Shakespeare sometimes 
cited as another contender for sustained 
mass distribution. It is likely that for a time, 
the sales of Pickwick were exceeded by Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin - because, like Pickwick, one can 
find statements comparing the distribution of 
that book to the Bible - but by the end of the 
nineteenth century, even in the USA, 

Pickwick seems to have re-established is 
position as the most popular novel around. 




Nowadays, you sometimes hear it said that 
another Dickens novel, A Tale of Two Cities, is 
the most successful novel in history. And this 
needs an explanation. When I was going through 
the many volumes of newspaper cuttings in the 
Dickens Museum, I got no sense of A Tale of Two 
Cities being so successful, i think that as 
Pickwick has declined, the idea of Dickens as 
having produced the most successful novel in 
history has lingered, and this idea has been 
‘transferred’ to A Tale of Two Cities. The effect 
is probably reinforced by the appearance of that 
novel in school curricula - it is, after all, a slim 
volume, compared to Pickwick, and easier for 
kids to tackle - and the mass-purchase of the 
book for schoolchildren would have pushed up 
sales. Its distribution, as a result, may possibly 
have exceeded that of Pickwick by now. But it 
should be noted that this would be compulsory 
purchase. It does not really reflect the 
unfettered impulses of the book-buying public. 



There would of course be other contenders for 
mass-market books. Someone is bound to say 
‘Harry Potter’. But firstly, Potter hasn’t been 
around long enough, and secondly, it is 
ultimately a children’s book, and cannot really 
be placed in the category of greatest LITERARY 
phenomenon in history. One has to consider 
quality, and durability, as well as quantity, when 
making statements about literary phenomena. 
Another consideration is global distribution. 
There are Chinese works of fiction, for instance, 
which have been around for centuries, and have 
a mass distribution...but mainly in China. They do 
not have the global cross-cultural reach of 
Pickwick. 

One indication of Pickwick’s massiveness is all 
the Pickwickiana that turns up. I find new 
examples almost every day. So, here are four 
random items which have turned up recently: a 
cognac ad, a brand of pickles, a silver charm and 
a cast-iron wall plaque. 
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Here is Frank Bouchier-Hayes on the launch 
of the paperback. Thank you so much, Frank! 

“Almost a year ago I bought the first copy of 
Death and Mr Pickwick to be sold in a 
particular Dublin bookshop. Today I revisited 
that shop where I succeeded in buying the 
first paperback copy to be sold. The reason 
being that the salesperson brought up a copy 
from the stockroom. The paperback officially 
goes on sale in that shop tomorrow. I rounded 
off my book purchases with a lovely 
Everyman's Library edition of The Pickwick 
Papers. Missing from the photo is the UK 
edition which is currently being read by a 
family friend. Included is the beautiful 
American hardback edition. Thank you 
Stephen for an unforgettable reading 
experience and best wishes for bumper sales 
with the paperback. ” 
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► Peter Stadlera now gives us further 
information about a pub on the 
Strand which I have mentioned in a 
previous post. 

► “Our Death and Mr Pickwick Tour 
leads us to the Lyceum Tavern (354 
Strand). That pub is on the site 
where the first theatre of that name 
once stood. An engraving by George 
Cooke in 1829 shows the Lyceum 
Theatre's original entrance on the 
Strand opposite Wellington Street 
before tne 1 830 fire which destroyed 
it. The Lyceum Tavern now occupies 
the site and its facade is remarkably 
similar to the original theatre's. 



“The alehouse was called the White Horse 
until 1 840, and the present pub dates back to 
1906. A new theatre was built on the current 
site and was named the Lyceum in honour of 
the theatre that burnt down. The newly built 
Lyceum officially opened on the 14th of July 
1834 and was managed by Sir Henry Irving 
until 1902. In 1879, Charles Dickens's junior 
wrote about the Lyceum in his Dickens's 
Dictionary of London, noting: ‘It is one of the 
prettiest houses in London, and, while large 
enough to enable the poetical drama, even in 
the case of the heaviest Shakespearean play, 
to be effectively mounted, is not too large 
for the requirements of a modern 
audience. 'The predecessor to the current 
Lyceum was opened in 1 772 and was used as 
an exhibition room and concert hall. From 
1802 to 1809, it was in this building that 
Madame Tussaud exhibited the first collection 
of waxworks ever to be shown in London.” 
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A new edition bursts out into the world - 
it's UK PAPERBACK PUBLICATION DAY OF 
DEATH AND MR PICKWICK ! ! ! ! 

Apart from the revamp of the cover, there 
are a couple of little alterations to the 
text, and a new Afterword. Thanks to 
Martin Hulsenboom, I have slightly 
amended the section about William 
Combe, the writer of Dr Syntax, to 
acknowledge that Combe had written 
some verse prior to Syntax. And thanks to 
Professor Monica Bosson, I have corrected 
a minor continuity error towards the end, 
just before the tale of the mad sailor in 
the mausoleum, and so the storytelling 
there takes place a day later. But the 
major alteration is the new Afterword, 
which explicitly acknowledges the 
Facebook presence. Here it is: 




That line, spoken by Robert Seymour's son in Death and Mr 
Pickwick, captures the truth about The Pickwick Papers: the 
pleasures of Pickwick do not end when you reach the last page. 
“It is as though it is always a seed, “ continues Seymour’s son, 
“and something will grow from it.” The Pickwick Papers 
inspired excursions, research, collecting, illustrations - and of 
course many trips to public houses. There always seemed to be 
something else you could do or say (or eat or drink) which was 
Pickwick-related. Pickwick was inexhaustible. 

I wanted Death and Mr Pickwick to parallel The Pickwick Papers 
in numerous respects, and so if you visit the Facebook 
pagewww.facebook.com/deathandmrpickwick you will discover 
fresh angles on Death and Mr Pickwick every day. The posts on 
the Daee are also archived chronologically as an e-flipbook. If 
and Mr Pickwick 
ndmrpickwick.com 
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Well, yesterday was publication day for the UK paperback 
edition of Death and Mr Pickwick. To celebrate, we went 
to Reading, which has two Pickwickian connections. In 
1 885, the Huntley and Palmers company manufactured 
the Pickwick biscuit. The company's massive factory no 
longer survives, but there is a still a building bearing the 
company's ns 



I 



► After that, we went to the nearby 
Bel and Dragon restaurant for 
lunch. 





► Then it was on to the splendid 
Reading Museum because Thomas 
Talfourd, to whom Dickens 
dedicated The Pickwick Papers, 
and who appears as a character in 
Death and Mr Pickwick, was the 
Member of Parliament for Reading, 
and the Museum has a bust of 
Talfourd. 








► And also a picture of the part of 
Reading where he was bom. (The 
building on the left of the picture.) 
This is roughly in the region of the 
modern-day Waterstone's 
bookstore, where... 





A 
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Michael Segers has just told me 
about this interesting article on 
Dickens. Normally, I would not post 
general Dickensian things on the 
timeline, but this article mentions 
several characters in The Pickwick 
Papers, and so I think I am justified 
in posting it: 

http://daily.jstor.org/charles- 

dickens-minor- 

characters/?utm_source=internalho 
use&utm_medium=email&utm_cam 
paign=jstordaily_051 2201 6&cid=em 
l_j_jstordaily_dailylist_051 2201 6 
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I often come across Royal Doulton pieces when searching 
for Pickwickiana. Now, Peter Stadlera tells us more about 
the company. 

“In today's post we have a look at Royal Doulton Dickens 
Ware Characters, e.g. Mr Pickwick. The Doulton factory 
was established in 1815 in Lambeth, South London by 
John Doulton (1793-1873), who had previously been 
employed at the nearby Fulham Pottery. 





“He initially had two partners, Martha Jones 
and John Watts, the former of who left the 
company in 1820, and the latter in 1854. He 
began by producing practical and decorative 
stoneware, such as bottles and sewer pipes 
from his small pottery. John's son Henry 
(1820-1897) joined the companyin 1835 and 
the production of stoneware items was 
expanded to include laboratory articles, 
sanitary ware and drainpipes, which were 
sold worldwide. In the mid 1850s John 
Doulton began experimenting with a more 
decorative pottery items. Many glazes and 
decorative effects were developed including 
faience, impasto, silicon, carrara, 
marqueterie, chine, and rouge flambe. From 
about 1860, Doulton began to revive earlier 
types of stoneware, such as copies of 1 8th- 
century vessels. The famous salt-glazed 
wares with blue decoration first appeared in 
1862. 




“Through Henry Doulton, the pottery became 
associated with the Lambeth School of Art 
directed by John Sparkesfrom about 1866. In 
1 899 the Doulton studio recruited a young 
designer by the name of Charles Noke. He is 
now regarded as the originator of Royal 
Doulton seriesware - a range of products in 
standard pottery shapes (everything from 
plates to jugs, bowls to vases and teapots) 
which could be decorated with a consistent 
theme. Charles Noke was a great admirer of 
Charles Dickens and his love of the Dickens 
characters ensured that a Dickens Ware 
series would surely be added to the Royal 
Doulton series ware line. Noke was Art 
Director at Doulton from 1914 until he 
retired from the position in 1936, aged 78. 
Noke continued to work at Doulton until his 
death in 1941.” 
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You'll see here the lid of a trinket-box showing 
Joe the Fat Boy, from The Pickv/ick Papers. In 
the statement about the item on ebay, it says 
that the box is one of a series, called Face Pots, 
all of which have a quotation under the lid, and 
that the quote under the Fat Boy's lid is ''Only a 
single line for Joe", which supposedly refers to 
the fact that Joe says just one line in The 
Pickwick Papers. 

The problem is, that statement isn’t true. Joe 
had quite a few lines, in several scenes. Now it 
could be the case that the ceramics 
manufacturer made a mistake. But another 
interpretation occurs to me. Joe is so strongly 
associated with a particular line - "I wants to 
make your flesh creep'' - that there is only that 
one line in the entire book that you COULD 
choose to represent him. And that line was at 
one time so well-known - almost certainly the 
best-known line in the entire Pickwick Papers ■ 
that you didn't even need to say it for it be 
understood. 



I have posted three examples of the 
line in use in Punch cartoons - as you 
can see, it found service in both 
world wars, and as a comment on 
Oscar Wilde's The Picture of Dorian 
Gray in 1890. 

Indeed, the line is still occasionally 
used by politicians today. For 
instance, if you search in the online 
journal of Parliamentary 
proceedings, Hansard, you'll see that 
the British politician Michael Gove, 
who is much in the news at the 
moment in the run-up to the EU 
referendum, has used it twice in 
recent years. 




In 2014 he said in the House of 
Commons: "Labour uses a statistic, 
and I will leave it to the House to 
decide exactly how accurate and 
helpful it is: in its proper 
scaremongering way, it says that 
there has been a 141% increase in 
unqualified teachers in academies 
and free schools since the election. 
Like the Fat Boy in Dickens, he 
wants to make our flesh creep." 



And in a 201 5 debate he said: "Of 
course, in the shadow Home 
Secretary’s speech, and in some of 
the comments from other 
Opposition Members, we heard 
rhetoric on human rights that, if 
they will forgive me for saying so, 
was ever so slightly overblown. In 
Dickens’ The Pickwick Papers there 
is a character called ‘the Fat Boy’ 
who ‘wants to make your flesh 
creep’.” 
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► The great Peter Stadlera now takes 
us to a London church which has a 
triple-connection to people 
mentioned in Death and Mr 
Pickwick - Milton, Bunyan and 
Foxe. 

► “Today let's go to a fascinating 
church with great literary 
references: St Giles-without- 
Cripplegate. That's a Church of 
England church in the City of 
London, located on Fore Street 
within the modern Barbican 
complex. 
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“When built it stood without (the 
church is really hard to find and 
access with all the construction work 
and big modern buildings around) the 
city wall, near the Cripplegate. The 
church is dedicated to St Giles, 
patron saint of beggars and cripples. 
It is one of the few medieval 
churches left in the City of London, 
having survived the Great Fire of 
1 666. John Milton was buried here in 
1674 (we also find a statue of him in 
the church). John Foxe, author of 
The Book of Martyrs is also buried 
here. And you’ll find busts of Oliver 
Cromwell and John Bunyan, author of 
Pilgrim's Progress" . 
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The songwriter Jerome Kern, 
famous for such classics as Smoke 
Gets in Your Eyes, was a prodigious 
collector of rare books, and when 
his library was auctioned in 1929, 
his copy of The Pickwick Papers in 
its serial parts - described in the 
auction catalogue as 'A Perfect 
Pickwick in Parts' - fetched a then 
world-record price of $28,000. And 
Kern had other Pickwickian 
treasures, as you can see from the 
pages I have posted from the 1 929 
auction catalogue. 









'A Perfect Pickwick in Parts' is a 
phrase I use in Death and Mr 
Pickwickin connection with the 
obsessive collector who spends fifty 
years seeking such perfection. The 
collector mentions too the boxes in 
which sets of Pickwick parts would 
be kept, and in the heyday of 
Pickwick, you could indeed buy such 
boxes, ana I have posted a photo of 
one Pickwick box which I have found 
online. Although this box is blue, the 
box should ideally be green, to 
reflect the colour of the original 
Pickwick wrappers, and the collector 
I describe in DaMP mentions his 
horror at seeing a Pickwick clothed in 
red. 





► Well. I have found a red box online 
too, which was produced to hold a 
facsimile of the original parts. 

► But going back to Kern... his book- 
collecting habit was hard to break. 
It was reported that, the day after 
the 1929 auction came to a close, 
with the bookshelves of his 
Bronxville home left stripped bare, 
he was seen in a bookstore on 
Madison Avenue... buying yet 
another rare book. 
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Peter Stadlera now posts about a 
church of great significance... 

“In Death and Mr Pickwick we read 
about the Chapel of Ease in Holloway 
Road. I know this church from driving 
by. Here are some further facts: St 
Mary Magdalene Church is an Anglican 
church on Holloway Road in north 
London. It is located in St Mary 
Magdalene Gardens opposite Islington 
Central Library. St Mary Magdalene is 
part of the Parish of St Mary 
Magdalene and St David. In 2013 its 
sister church St David's on 
Westbourne road was reopened and 
both churches came under the 
banner of 'Hope Church Islington'. 





“The church now functions as one site of 
the two site church which shares a 
leadership and a staff team. 

The church was built in 1814 to a design 
by William Wickings as a chapel of ease to 
the parish church of St. Mary's farther 
south on Upper Street. It became a parish 
church in its own right in 1894. Atypical 
Georgian six-bay brick box with three tiers 
of small windows, the lowest to the crypt. 
The bell tower at the south of the building 
is square and houses eight bells, cast by 
John Warner and Son at their Spitalfields 
foundry in 1875. The bells are a "maiden” 
ring (they have never been re-tuned or 
altered in any way). 



“Inside, the interior retains its 
galleries on three sides supported by 
Tuscan columns. Originally horse 
shoe-shaped these were converted to 
a rectangular plan when the 
furnishings were altered in 1894-5. 
Most of this work was undone in 
1983, when the choir stalls and pews 
were removed and meeting rooms 
were built under the galleries. The 
church gardens are the church's old 
burial ground, which was opened to 
the public at the end of the 19th 
century, and now is a space 
appreciated by many for its 
recreational amenity. 



► “But now the most important point 
for all Death and Mr Pickwick 
readers: Robert Seymour was 
buried in 1 836 at St Mary 
Magdalene Church in Islington. 
Alterations to the church grounds 
led to Seymour's tombstone being 
removed from the grave site and 
considered ‘lost’ until 2006 when it 
was discovered in the church's 
crypt by our beloved author 
Stephen Jarvis whose paperback of 
Death and Mr Pickwick is just out. ” 
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Joe the Fat Boy Is a Key comic character in the Pickwick Papers. He 
also provides the Inspiration tor an exotic sea resort in the Solomon 
Islands 



About us About Us | Fatboys Resort 
Solomon Islands Western Province 


SOLOMONI5LANOSFATBOVS.COM Ml I BV YOUR NA 


Frank Bouchier-Hayes has just made a 
couple of great Pickwickian discoveries. 
First up, let's go to the Solomon 
Islands... and a resort whose name 
proclaims its philosophy for satisfying its 
customers: “The name ‘Fatboys’ is 
derived from the character Joe from the 
book The Pickwick Papers by Charles 
Dickens. Joe - the ‘fat boy’ - consumes 
great quantities of food and constantly 
falls asleep in any situation at any time of 
day. The Fatboys life revolves around 
drinking, eating, sleeping and making 
every conceivable effort to avoid work.” 

http://solomonislandsfatboys.com.au/abo 

ut.html 


It never ceases to amaze me where references to Pickwick appear 
For Instance, see how carefully Pickwick Is used to highlight a moment 
In contemporary British politics from 2010. 

Mr. Clegg and Mr. Pickwick - The 
New Yorker 

splnted. a more noble-minded, a more. . 

NEWTORKER COM | SY ANTHONY LANE 


► And here is Frank's second find - an 
article comparing contemporary 
British politics to the election 
scenes in Pickwick. Brilliant, 

Frank! 

► http://www.newyorker.com/news/ 
news-desk/mr-clegg-and-mr- 
pickwick 
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When I was putting together my post of two days ago 
about the Fat Boy, ana I looked in the archive of Punch 
cartoons, I came across this cartoon from 1936, the 
Pickwick centenary year, with Mr Pickwick meeting 
Britannia. The cartoon snows the central place that Mr 
Pickwick once occupied in national life - and I doubt 
whether any other fictional character, apart from Don 
Quixote in the case of Spain, has ever achieved such a 


about the auction of his copy of Pickwick, I 

an article which made a point about the status of The 
Pickwick Papers that I can’t recall seeing before. The 
article firstly repeated the observation, which I 
mentioned in one of my posts recently, about the mass- 
circulation of Pickwick : that its sales were exceeded only 
by The Bible, Shakespeare and possibly The Book of 
Common Prayer. But it then added this further point: if 
you strike from the total readership the people who have 
not read the Bible, Shakespeare or the Prayer Book IN 
THEIR ENTIRETY, then Pickwick is exalted to a "unique 
eminence of popularity." There is, simply, no book in the 
history of the English language like ThePickwickPapers. 
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► Here are some splendid pics of Sir 
Pelzi, the official Death and Mr 
Pickwick cat. 

► Peter Stadlera: “Today Sir Pelzi was 
having a Sunday full of research 
and reading at the desk of his 
study with his favourite novel 
Death and Mr Pickwick. He is very 
proud of the coloured illustration 
of Mary and the Fat Boy which is 
hanging on the wall next to the 
screen.” 
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As regular visitors to this page know, i spent 
ages - it probably added a year to the time I 
spent writing Death and Mr Pickwick - 
searching for a huge amount of material 
about Robert Seymour which mysteriously 
vanished in the 1920s, and which I strongly 
suspect was deliberately suppressed by fhe 
Dickens Fellowship of that era, and perhaps 
destroyed. The key item in this material was 
a 350-page unpublished manuscript, The Life 
of Robert Seymour, by Rowland Morewood, 
whom 1 have seen described as 'a meticulous 
researcher'. But my investigations led 
nowhere - one blind alley after another. 

Well, one day, my brother, who is an 
accountant, made a suggestion: one of his 
clients happened to be a professional psychic 
who worked with the police, and he 
suggested that 1 might see whether she could 
help to trace the manuscript. 




Sotheby's 


Although I don't really believe In psychics, I thought that I 
had nothing to lose, and so I made an appointment with 
her. My brother had told her nothing about my research, 
except that I was looking for something. Well, I have to 
say there were a couple of spooky moments. 

At one point, the psychic said: "I keep on getting a sense 
of the name 'R.O. More'. 1 ' Now of course this was highly 
suggestive of both Rowland MOREwood and Robert 
SeyMOUR. However, it is possible that this was trickery - 1 
had left an Internet trail' about my hunt for the 
manuscript, and it probably wouldn't be too difficult to 
find out the nature of my search . But then came a 
moment which was spooler. The psychic suddenly said 
“Who is Spencer?” Now that name is VERY significant - 
and, at that time, there was nothing on the internet 
about this person. You see, Spencer was Walter T 
Spencer, a man who had attempted to purchase the 
manuscript when it was put up for auction at Sotheby's in 
1919, but was unable to pay the very high reserve price. 
This fact was known by me, and almost certainly known 
by nobody else - and I must admit it was VERY weird for 
the psychic to say that name. 



However, thinking about it now, it could 
have been another example of trickery - 
because almost everyone in the UK would 
have an association with the name 
"Spencer", via Lady Diana Spencer. It could 
have just been luck that the psychic 
mentioned a name that had special 
significance for me. Recently, I discussed 
my meeting with the psychic with Ian 
Keable, author of the book Charles 
Dickens, Magician: Conjuring in Life, 
Letters and Literature, who is a 
professional magician, and who, as you 
will recall, did a series of great guest- 
posts on this page. As Ian pointed out, 
although I saw the psychic because I felt I 
had nothing to lose, in fact I did lose 
something - the money I paid her. Ian also 
said this: 



"Asking a question such 'Who is Spencer?' is a 
classic technique of a psychic. You will 
probably find she asked many such questions, 
but you forget the others: you only 
remember the one that has some significance 
to you. Notice the vagueness of the question. 
She is not saying why Spencer might be of 
significance to you - she's asking you to make 
the connection. Most people when asked such 
a question would desperately search in their 
mind for anything vaguely related to a 
Spencer. Maybe they saw a film recently 
starring Spencer Tracey; perhaps they were a 
bis fan of Lady Di; maybe they had a relative 
called Spencer; whatever you come up with, 
the psychic will latch onto that and infer that 
is what she was thinking about when she 
asked the question. Occasionally they will 
strike lucky, which is clear she aid in your 
case. 


NICHOLAS J. JOHNSON 
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“If, at that point, you had given nothing away 
but said, yes, Spencer does mean something to 
me, can you tell me what, she would have been 
flummoxed. But the natural response is to tell 
her why it is of significance and then she can 
enlarge on that (i.e. feedback to you what 
you've already told her). If the client comes back 
and says that Spencer means nothing then either 
she will just forget about it and move on (in 
which case you will probably forget afterwards 
that she even asked the question) or she will 
make some vague statement like 'it might have 
some meaning to you in the future'. Ana then the 
next week you meet someone called Spencer 
(the fact that you meet myriads of other people 
with different names you conveniently forget 
about) • and give the psychic the credit for an 
amazing prediction." 

Ian also recommended that I should listen to this 
podcast on psychics: 

http://www.conman.com.au/melbournemagicia 

ns/episode-28-mediums-at-large-with-paul- 




► The podcast mentions some of the 
tricks that psychics use. 

► For what it is worth - which 
probably isn't much - when I told 
the psychic that I was looking for 
the missing manuscript, she said 
she believed it still survived, and 
the name 'Montgomery' was 
connected to its location somehow. 
So if I am ever contacted by a man 
called Montgomery who says he has 
the manuscript then I shall be 
freaked out! 
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► Some time ago, Peter Stadlera 
looked into the background of a 
place mentioned in Death and Mr 
Pickwick, St George's Fields, and in 
his post he mentioned John Wilkes. 
Peter happened to pass the statue of 
John Wilkes the other day, and has 
now posted more about Wilkes. 

► “On our Death and Mr Pickwick tour 
we also met John Wilkes, the radical, 
journalist and politician who is 
remembered by a statue on Fetter 
Lane (I hope you remember my post 
on Sweeney Todd) in the City of 
London. 



“Wilkes was recognised as a champion of 
English freedom. In 1774 he was elected 
Lord Mayor of London, and in 1776 he 
introduced the first motion for 
parliamentary reform. Wilkes was also the 
first MP to propose universal suffrage in 
the Commons and during the American 
War of Independence Wilkes took the 
forward step of even condemning British 
policy on America. He argued for yearly 
elections and called for the abolition of 
rotten boroughs, and it is even said that 
he established freedom of the press as we 
know it. Regarding the statue I didn't 
notice that Wilkes was extremely ugly, 
with a hideous squint as some sources say. 
If you go to the National Portrait Gallery 
you’ll see a portrait of Mary Wilkes and 
John Wilkes.” 
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I recently came across an American 
cartoon character I had never 
heard of before, dating from the 
start of the twentieth century, 
called Foxy Grandpa. As you can 
see, the character bears a strong 
resemblance to Mr Pickwick - and 
since the character emerged in the 
heyday of The Pickwick Papers, I 
cannot believe that the cartoon's 
creator was unaware of Mr 
Pickwick's existence. (The creator 
was a certain Carl E.Schultze, who 
drew under the pseudonym 
'Bunny'.) 



What's more, the basic idea of the 
strip seems to be the exact negative 
image of an aspect of Pickwick: 
whereas Mr Pickwick is very gullible, 
and easily fooled, Foxy Grandpa is 
the reverse, and always outwits his 
two grandsons when they try to play 
pranks on him. 

And indeed, I have found an account 
of the creation of Foxy Grandpa, 
apparently written by Schultze's 
editor, which I think gives the game 
away in the last line: 




"While Mr Schultze and myself were eating 
luncheon, Mr Schultze said: What do you 
think of a series of comic drawings dealing 
with a grandfather and his two grandsons? 
We had talked about all the popular series of 
comic pictures which had been published in 
the newspapers and comic periodicals and 
had tried to analyze them so as to devise a 
new series which would also succeed. The 
grandfather should be the clever one of the 
trio,' he said. 'In most of the other cases the 
young folk have been smarter than the older 
people upon whom they played jokes. Let's 
reverse it. '...Lovable, laughable Foxy 
Grandpa is a clean, fine old fellow, as jolly as 
he can be, and the very kind of an old 
gentleman that grown people as well as 
children must not only smile at, but admire. 
Mr Schultze's conception might almost be 
called the Mr Pickwick of comic pictures." 






And there were spin-off books, a 
broadway show, and even silent 
movies featuring the character; 
and a series of stories with Foxy 
Grandpa as the narrator lasted 
until well into the 1930s. 











► And perhaps Foxy Grandpa isn't 
quite dead, even today. In a 
SpongeBob SquarePants episode, 
One Krab's Trash "Foxy Grandpa" is 
written on a trucker hat offered to 
SpongeBob SquarePants by his boss, 
Mr. Krabs. 
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Following on from his series of 
posts about Don Quixote on the 
DaMP timeline, Michael Segers has 
just posted this link to a 
fascinating article on the possible 
Jewish roots of Cervantes' story. 

http://forward.com/culture/19266 

2/the-secret-jewish-history-of- 

don-quixote/ 
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Peter Stadlera now posts about the area 
around the Temple, in London. 

“The Inns of Court were familiar to 
Dickens from boyhood and there are 
numerous references to them in his 
novels. On leaving school, Dickens was 
employed as a clerk by a solicitor who had 
an office in Gray's Inn and it is hardly 
surprising that he chose that location for 
the chambers of Mr Pickwick's junior 
counsel, Mr Phunky, in the case of Bardell 
v. Pickwick. 

And Mr Perker’s Gray’s Inn chambers in 
The Pickwick Papers are reached up ‘two 
pairs of steep and dirty stairs,’ which 
cause Sam Weller to suppose the cleaners 
of the Inn are called ‘laundresses,’ "Cos 
they has a mortal awersion to washin’ 
anythin’ (ch. 20). 





“Round about the 1320s, teachers of the law 
began to move from their hostels onto a site 
which has indelibly marked their profession: 
the Temple, south of Fleet Street, English 
headquarters from about 1162 of the Knights 
Templar. After the violent suppression of this 
order throughout Europe in 1312-13, the 
Knights Hospitaller of St John took over the 
site, and farmed it out ‘unto divers 
Professors of the Common Law of the Realm.’ 
When the English Hospitallers were dissolved 
by Henry VIII, the Temple lawyers became 
tenants of the Crown, until the fee simple 
was purchased from Charles II. Two distinct 
societies took shape on the site: the lawyers 
of the Inner Temple, so called because that 

E art of the site is wholly within the 
oundaries of the City of London, and the 
lawyers of the Middle Temple, so called 
because through its middle runs the boundary 
between the City and the parish of Holborn 
to its west. 



► “To the north of the Temple Church 
(you absolutely must visit there, 
but mind the opening hours!) is a 
plain slab recording that Oliver 
Goldsmith author of The Vicar of 
Wakefield, lies buried here.” 
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"5 Books to Take to a New Planet" 

Sections tnBrmaoon | Teil I Covtr information 
Conecled in The Book ot Lists 3 Edited 0> Amy 
Wallace. David lAotiecnmjky, trying Wallace 
Published January. t»83Teit ROALD DAHL'S 5 


► Some time ago, I mentioned that 
Roald Dahl chose The Pickwick 
Papers as one of five books he 
would take to a new planet. A 
Roald Dahl fansite has now posted 
this: 

http://www.roalddahlfans.com/da 

hls-work/essays-and-articles/5- 

books-to-take-to-a-new-planet/ 
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Towards the end of Death and Mr 
Pickwick, I write that in Dulwich, where 
Mr Pickwick retired, a legend had grown 
up of 'Mr Pickwick's Tree' - that there was 
a specific sycamore, near Dulwich 
College, under which Mr Pickwick would 
sit, even though such a tree wasn't 
mentioned in The Pickwick Papers. The 
tree rotted, and was pulled down in 1908, 
and there is no record nowadays of its 
precise location. However, I discovered 
the other day that this isn't the only spot 
in Dulwich where people sensed Mr 
Pickwick’s presence. 

The evidence comes from this watercolour 
by the artist Paul Braddon (1864-1938). 




Sometimes Braddon would add comments below his 
works - not all of Braddon's writing on this one is 
easy to read, but the significant thing is that he says: 
'The Old Toll House, Dulwich, known as Mr. Pickwick's 
Toll House, from the frequency of (his) being seen to 
pass through its gate.” 

But as with the tree, this toll house isn't even 
mentioned in The Pickwick Papers 1 . 



That these two legends developed without 
any textual support shows the 
extraordinary power of Pickwick, and the 
hold which at one time it had upon 
people's imaginations. I tend to think that 
this is tied up with the strong visual 
component of Pickwick. The illustrations 
gave a sense of a flesh-and-blood person - 
I have my doubts that such local legends 
would have emerged in a book that 
consisted just of text. 

Unlike the sycamore, the toll house still 
survives - and If any DaMP fan happens to 
be in the Dulwich area, I would be 
delighted if they could take a photo of the 
house, with Death and Mr Pickwick in the 
picture. 
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Here Is the latest pic of Lady, the cat across the 
ocean, whom Sir Pelzi regards as his fair Dulcinea. 

He stands in wonder (below) with his mouth open. 

Michael Segers writes: “Lady, the jungle cat. (Lady is 
a house cat, but she enjoys getting in touch with her 
inner jungle beast during outings in her fenced-in 
back yard.)” 
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One of the things I am coming to realise is that 
in the early nineteenth century certain pub 
names were used again and again. This is, to a 
degree, still the case today • there are many 
pubs called The Red Lion, for instance - but the 
difference is that it would be rare today to find 
two Red Lions in close proximity. Peter Stadlera 
now takes a look at a pub called The Grapes, 
and then talks about Lant Street. 

“In Death and Mr Pickwick we come to know that 
‘he [young Charles Dickens] lodged in a back 
attic in Lant Street’ and we see ‘pairs of young 
men, often the medical students in the house, 
go in the direction of the Grapes tavern...’. 

There were many pubs called The Grapes, five of 
them at least in the Southwark area as Stephen 
has found out. And I have found a fine photo of 
another tavern with Dickensian significance 
called The Grapes, though its full name is the 
Bunch of Grapes, on the river Thames in 
Limehouse, East London. 



“It was immortalised as The Six Jolly 
Fellowship Porters Tavern in Our 
Mutual Friend. It was ‘a tavern of 
dropsical appearance ... long settled 
down into a state of hale infirmity. In 
its whole constitution it had not a 
straight floor, and hardly a straight 
line .... It was a narrow lop-sided 
wooden jumble of corpulent windows 
heaped one upon another as you 
might heap as many toppling 
oranges, with a crazy wooden 
veranda impending over the water; 
indeed the whole house, inclusive of 
the complaining flag-staff on the 
roof, impended over the water.’ 




“Dickens’s father John Dickens was 
arrested for debt in 1 824 and all but 
Charles from the Dickens family were 
imprisoned in Marshalsea Prison. 
During this time, Charles took up 
residence in the back-attic of a 
house on Lant Street a short walk 
away from the prison while he 
worked at a shoe blacking factory 
(we’ve already had a post on that). 
Lant Street was in an area known as 
‘The Mint’ which was renowned for 
its overcrowded conditions. Dickens 
described Lant Street in The Pickwick 
Papers as having a repose that ‘sheds 
a gentle melancholy upon the soul’. 
The black and white pictures enforce 
this dreary impression. 



“For his entire life, Dickens kept the 
secret of his father’s imprisonment from 
the public, telling only a few very close 
friends. His experience of visiting his 
family was reflected in the tale of Little 
Dorrit. In this novel Little Dorrit’s father 
was imprisoned in the Marshalsea and the 
fictionalised struggle bore great weight in 
Dickens’s lifelong campaign for social 
reform. John Dickens was released from 
prison in May 1824 after his grandmother 
died bequeathing him a sum of £450. The 
family moved to Johnson Street in 
Somerstown where they lived for four 
years. They were evicted for non-payment 
and moved several times between 1827- 
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Uneasy Dreams: The Life of Mr 
Pickwick (1970) - extract 

F01 more on me BFrs Dickens on Screen pioiect go 
10 nop /rew* OS org uUOKMns This snon 
impressionis&c Sim Dy Jeremy Mine. 1 anecloi 


Recently on youtube I found an 
intriguing extract of a film from 
1 970, Uneasy Dreams: The Life of Mr 
Pickwick. Two things particularly 
fascinated me: that it sketched a 
biography of Mr Pickwick, just as I do 
in Death and Mr Pickwick, and also 
that it used caricatures of the 
Gillray-Rowlandson-Seymour era, 
which of course form such an 
important part of Death and Mr 
Pickwick. You'll see the link to the 
extract below. 

https: //www. youtube. com/watch?v= 
rHQaphZpulk 



I wanted to know more, and so I 
contacted the man who made the film, 
Jeremy Marre, who has had a 
distinguished career as a director, writer 
and producer, particularly on musical 
subjects. Indeed, by coincidence, Elaine 
and I had recently enjoyed a documentary 
on BBC4 which was made by Jeremy, Roy 
Orbison: One of the Lonely Ones. This had 
personal significance for us because we 
had just seen Jeff Lynne's ELO in concert, 
and Lynne appeared in the documentary 
as he was both the producer of Orbison's 
last albums and also a member of the 
Traveling Wilburys supergroup alongside 
Orbison. Anyway, I was delighted to make 
contact with Jeremy, and I asked him 
about his Pickwick film. 




Jeremy confirmed that he was an 
admirer of The Pickwick Papers, and 
this is what he said: "I made the film 
such a long time ago that my memory 
is hazy. As I remember, I haa made a 
nice little film about Sherlock 
Holmes, a sort of alternative 
biography, in the '60s (when I was a 
student at the Slade Film School) and 
with the help of producer Carl 
Foreman, for whom I was working, 
managed to get minimal funding for 
a short film about The Pickwick 
Papers for a Dickens anniversary. We 
shot it in about three days. I don't 
even have a copy. But it did help me 
gradually build a career as a film 
maker." 




Incidentally, one of the pictures in 
the film is alluded to in Death and 
Mr Pickwick - the left-hand half of 
this Gillray picture here. It's on 
page 44, where I talk of a Gillray 
wretch in rags, eating raw onions. 
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► On a Death and Mr Pickwick tour, there are 
always saps to fill in between the locations 
visited, rlere, Peter Stadlera tells us about 
how he filled a gap by visiting a pub which, 
even though not directly related to DaMP, 
still connects to two historical events 
featured in the novel, namely the Great Fire 
of London of 1 666 and the London Blitz of 
1940-41 . It looks a fascinating pub, so thanks 
for telling us about it. Peter! 

► "With Death and Mr Pickwick as your travel 
companion you'll do many stops in old 
watering holes. This time we’ll have a pint at 
Ye Olde watling (29 Watling St, EC4). That's a 
pub in the City with some history, built 
around 1 668 on the site of its predecessor 
which was burnt down in the Great Fire of 
London 1666. It was re-built in 1901 6 after 
the blitz in 1 947, although I don't know to 
what extent. 



“It is named after the old Roman 
road on which it stands, Watling 
Street. It is said to have been 
originally built by Sir Christopher 
Wren as a hostel for his workmen 
building St. Paul's, and old ship’s 
timbers were used in its 
construction. Well, it's a lovely pub, 
with the main bar to the front and a 
lounge 'Wren Bar' to the back 
(although it doesn't have a bar!) 
There is also a restaurant upstairs. 
Watling Street was an ancient 
trackway in England and Wales that 
was first used by the Celts mainly 
between the modern cities of 
Canterbury and St Albans. 



“Once called Aethling (meaning 
noble) Street, but commonly called 
Watling Street, it is considered to 
be the oldest street in London - 
the Saxon Athalingestrate. It was 
the principal middle street or 
Praetorian way of Roman London, 
the ‘Noble’ or ‘High’ street of the 
City. The Street is just 1 80 metres 
long, running from Queen Victoria 
Street to New Change. It is now 
pedestrianised and paved with 
granite, and gives a fine view of St 
Paul’s Cathedral. Cheers!” 
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This post is about two mistakes and a 
lie. The mistakes are found on an 
interesting piece of Pickwickiana 
which has just turned up on ebay: a 
set of Pickwick magic lantern slides. 
The slides firstly get the wrong artist 
- they say the Pickwick pictures are 
by Cruikshank, rather than Seymour 
and Phiz - and secondly they feature 
two slides with characters who do 
not appear in Pickwick, namely Mark 
Tapley and Pecksniff! But the 
statement about Cruikshankreminds 
me of something which was once said 
by a prominent Dickensian, and 
which I think is a blatant lie. 



In Hints to Dickens Collectors (1885) a 
book by John Dexter, an extraordinary 
comment is made. Dexter begins by 
referring to the fact that Cruikshank 
claimed to have originated Oliver Twist. 
But then, as you will see, Dexter goes 
further: 

"Nearly every one knows that George 
Cruikshank laid claim to the 'original ideas 
and characters' in this book (ie Twist) a 
claim that he affected to believe in 
himself, but he never succeeded in 
convincing any one else. Another fact and 
one not generally known (which quite 
settles any doubt as to the first 
statement) is that Cruikshank also claimed 
to have originated The Pickwick Papers. 
This is awkward for Seymour, who made a 
similar pretension with the same grounds 
for assertion." 



I have never found any evidence at all 
that Cruikshank claimed to have 
originated the Pickwick project. Some 
years ago, I also asked the Dickens 
academic online group DICKNS-L whether 
anyone else knew of any evidence to that 
effect, and nobody did. And the group 
includes probably the world's leading 
expert on Cruikshank, Professor Bob 
Patten. And indeed, I can see little in 
Cruikshank's output that is Pickwickian. I 
have heard it said that there is material in 
Cruikshank's Comic Almanac which is a 
forerunner of the spoof of scientific 
societies at the start of Pickwick, but 
even this material, on examination, has 
little in common with Pickwick. 



My feeling is that Dexter lied in 
order to protect to protect Dickens 
from accusations that Oliver Twist 
was originated by Cruikshank. And 
note how he uses the lie: in the 
part of his statement in brackets, 
the very ludicrousness of the idea 
of Cruikshank as the originator as 
Pickwick is employed to dismiss 
Cruikshank's more reasonable 
claims about Oliver Twist. And this 
in turn is all used to dismiss 
Seymour. 




I think this shows the depths to 
which some Dickensians can sink. Is 
it any wonder that I suspect that 
the Dickens Fellowship deliberately 
suppressed the huge amount of 
material about Seymour which 
mysteriously vanished in the 1920s? 
If anyone can produce evidence 
that Cruikshank did claim to have 
originated Pickwick, then I shall 
withdraw this post, and formally 
apologise. But I don't think anyone 
will find the tiniest shred of 
evidence. 
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Peter Stadlera now posts about the dish 
which features at the start of Death and Mr 
Pickwick, rook pie. During the scene, Mr 
Inbelicate mentions that some old 
countryman say that May 1 3th is the ideal 
day for shooting rook - and it is generally 
held that there is a tiny window for hunting 
the bird, a few days either side of that date, 
because outside that window the taste of the 
young bird changes. This is very important. 
Because May 1 3th is the very day that Mr 
Pickwick begins his mission (the day after he 
addresses the club) and a couple of days 
later goes rook shooting. This suggests that 
the date at the start of The Pickwick Papers 
was not arbitrary, but was deliberately 
chosen to set up the rook-hunting scene, in 
which Tupman was injured. As Seymour was 
in charge of Pickwick at the start, it strongly 
suggests that Seymour had knowledge of 
certain scenes in Pickwick which occurred 
after his death, like the Tupman one. 



And indeed, Seymour would be highly 
unlikely to allow Dickens free rein of the 
dates mentioned in Pickwick: Seymour 
would know that sporting events are tied 
to the calendar - fishing, for instance, has 
a season - and if he had allowed Dickens 
to choose dates it could completely screw 
up plans for sporting scenes. 

Peter Stadlera: “In Death and Mr Pickwick 
we read about rook pie. The unlucky 
branchies, as young rooks are sometimes 
labelled, are often collected to form the 
main ingredient of rook pie, a country 
dish that has been around for centuries 
and even merited a mention in The 
Pickwick Papers. 





“As far as I can make out, rook pie was a 
dish of necessity, eaten by the industrious 
poor who had to bag their birds first - the 
idle rich filling their crusts with pigeon or 
venison. The only time that rook pie 
perhaps took on a more important role 
was during wartime, when other meat was 
scarce, and even then there was some 
prejudice to be overcome on account of 
the confusion of rooks with crows. Unlike 
rooks, crows eat carrion, and there is a 
widespread taboo amongst humans 
including carrion-eaters in their own 
diets. Young rooks have a similar flavour 
to pigeon and a wonderful gamey flavour. 
Well, I haven’t eaten any rooks so far...” 
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And following on from Peter 
Stadlera's post about rook pie, 
Frank Bouchier- Hayes has found 
this. Great find, Frank! 
https://www.youtube.com/watch? 
v=XlfxFQxwHAc 
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I have just discovered an online flipbook of a 
Seymour work, The School Master Abroad - a 
very rare item, which I managed to examine at 
Harvard some years ago. I particularly like this 
picture featuring a steam-driven car. (The picture 
is sharper in the flipbook. Also you may prefer to 
examine the pictures individually, using the 
magnifying glass symbol, rather than flipping) 

Here is the link: 

m/flipbook/the- 


All the pictures feature the prominent politician 
Lord Brougham, who was associated with 
educational reforms - hence the idea of 
Brougham as a schoolmaster. Seymour frequently 
drew Brougham, for Figaro in London and The 
Looking Class. Note, incidentally, that Brougham 
is shown in the car carrying a broom - his name 
was a gift to cartoonists 




You may remember that I posted about 
Brougham in connection with Dickens's 
behaviour regarding the illustrations in 
Pickwick. Specifically, in the first version 
of a Pickwick picture featuring Pott, the 
character was represented as Lord 
Brougham, but later, Dickens got Phiz to 
redraw the picture, so that Pott looked 
completely different. There is one obvious 
explanation for this alteration: the 
original picture of Brougham looked very 
much like one of Seymour's pictures, and 
anyone seeing the original would probably 
think that Seymour had originated the 
plan for the picture, especially if they had 
heard rumours about Seymour's level of 
involvement in Pickwick. 



In other words, the behaviour 
represents another attempt by 
Dickens to hush up Seymour's role 
in Pickwick. And there is a strong 
possibility that Seymour DID 
originate the idea for the picture, 
even if Phiz drew the published 
version. Pott is featured in the 
Eatanswill election scenes - and 
that there would be election 
scenes was mentioned in the 
Pickwick prospectus, when 
Seymour was in charge of the 
project. 
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In Death and Mr Pickwick, in one of the 
scenes which I invent featuring Mr 
Pickwick, I write: "Mr Pickwick was 
nervous, filling the morning with fidgets, 
poking the sea-coal in the scuttle for no 
reason." But what is 'sea-coal? Peter 
Stadlera brilliantly provides the 
explanation in his latest post, which also 
shows how clubs were such a part of 
London life in the early nineteenth 
century. 

“Old pubs tend to survive longer than 
other buildings in London-witn the 
exception of churches of course. The Coal 
Hole in Carting Lane is a case in point. 

The present building dates back to the 
early 1800s but the pub commemorates an 
earlier nearby tavern of the same name. 




“The pub get its name from the wharf 
used by coalmen that stood nearby 
before the Embankment pushed the 
river further away. For centuries coal 
was brought to London by ship which 
is why coal was always called sea-coal 
and the tough city coal heavers who 
lugged the sacks from the ships uphill 
to the carters liked to drink in this 
pub. 







“Kean started the Wolves Club. 

The sole qualification for 
membership was that the applicant 
should have been forbidden by his 
wife to sing in the bath! (I had to 
think spontaneously of Stephen's 
post with him posing in the bath 
tub as Caruso!). What a bizarre 
drinking club and unusual 
admission ritual. And when you 
step out of the pub you can still 
look down the sloping lane and see 
the bright river - just as the coal 
heavers of earlier centuries did. I 
really like this pub. Cheers!” 
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The Daffy Club - the gin-drinking 
group centred around the writer 
Pierce Egan - appears in a crucial 
scene in Death and Mr Pickwick, 
with the club taking their name 
from a slang term for gin. Well, I 
was delighted to discover that a 
brand of gin called Daffy's is now 
on sale! I called upon Elaine to 
sample the gin, and so she went to 
the manufacturer's website 
http : / / www.daffysgin . com / , 
looked at the cocktail recipes, and 
settled upon this one, the D St T: 



INGREDIENTS: 1 part Daffy’s (50ml), 2 parts Tonic 
(100ml), Generous sprig of fresh mint, A fresh 

METHOD 

First chill your glass by 2/3 filling a highball or 
your preferred glass with ice and stir for several 
seconds. Roll a lime and cut 3 good wedges. Pour 
off any melted ice water from your glass and 
squeeze one lime wedge over the ice. Pour 50ml 
of Daffy’s over the ice and then, retaining 
maximum fizz, gently pour 100ml tonic water 
onto the inner side of the glass or down a mixing 
spoon. Stir in the 2 remaining lime wedges, a 
couple of rubbed leaves of fresh mint and 
garnish with a sprig of fresh mint. 


Elaine's verdict: "Refreshing!" 
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Here is Peter Stadlera's latest post, which has a 
charming story of a foundling at the end. The 
post's main connection to Death and Mr Pickwick 
is via Garraway's coffee-house, which Peter has 
posted about before. However, there is another 
'hidden' connection via the modem Gherkin 
building. In this part of London, was the wine 
shop run by Charles Whitehead's father. 
(Whitehead, as you will recall, was the man who 
turned down the chance of being Seymour's 
partner on the Pickwick project.) I wanted to 
include some little allusion to the modern 
Gherkin when I wrote the section about 
Whitehead, and so I have the young Whitehead 
reading voraciously in the shop "sipping wine as 
he did so, occasionally to the accompaniment of 
a forkful of pickled cucumber." And what is a 
gherkin but a pickled cucumber? This is the first 
time I have mentioned this little allusion. 



“On our Death and Mr Pickwick Tour we 
had many fascinating moments. Very 
bizarre to me was St Helen's Bishopgate, 
a large conservative evangelical 
Anglican church located off Bishopsgate 
in London and quite tiny in the shadow 
of The Gherkin. It is the largest 
surviving parish church in the City of 
London and it contains more 
monuments than any other church in 
Greater London except Westminster 
Abbey, hence it is sometimes referred 
to as the Westminster Abbey of the 
City'. It was the parish church of 
William Shakespeare when he lived in 
the area in the 1590s. In 1608, Sir 
Alberico Gentili, the founder of the 
science of international law, was buried 
in the church. 




“And in the north-east corner of the 'Gresham 
Memorial Chapel' at the east end of the nuns' 
choir, you'll see the altar tomb of Sir Thomas 
Gresham, 1579. Founder of the Royal Exchange 
and the Gresham Lectures. You might remember 
the Gresham Grashopper, the family crest of the 
Gresham family in my post on the Garraway 
Coffee House. According to ancient legend, the 
founder of the family, Roger de Gresham, was a 
foundling abandoned as a new-born baby among 
long grass in Norfolk during the 1 3th century and 
found there by a woman whose attention was 
drawn to the child by a grasshopper. Although a 
beautiful story, it is more likely that the 
grasshopper is simply a canting heraldic crest 
playing on the sound grassh-' and 'Gresh-'. The 
Gresham family uses as its motto Fiat Voluntas 
Tua ('Thy will be done')'” 
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There was a news story yesterday 
that a religious relic, a fragment of 
the elbow of Thomas a Beckett, 
had been brought to the UK by the 
President of Hungary. 



Housed in a golden and bejewelled 
reliquary, the elbow is now on a 
tour of various sites, culminating in 
a visit to Canterbury next Saturday 
- Canterbury being the site of a 
Beckett's murder more than 800 
years ago. 




This initially brought to mind 
Seymour's conflict with a Beckett's 
relative Gilbert a Beckett. Seymour 
did a sketch of a Gilbert a Beckett 
being murdered in the same way, 
which I have posted here. But then 
I thought about the general subject 
of relics, I suddenly recalled a 
relic-like object I had read about 
when doing the research for the 
novel. 




This was a lock of hair that once 
was on the head of Serjeant 
Bompas, the 'original' of Serjeant 
Buzfuz in The Pickwick Papers, 
which was displayed at a Pickwick 
exhibition in 1907. I can't find a 
photo of the hair itself, but I have 
found a silhouette of Serjeant 
Bompas. There is also the 
catalogue for the exhibition - 
which at the time was believed to 
be the first-ever exhibition 
devoted to a single book - and a 
contemporary newspaper clipping 
about the hair. 
























Note too this book on the single 
subject of The Law and Lawyers of 
Pickwick, in which Buzfuz of course 
featured. 


A 


Here is his picture from the 
frontispiece - published in 1894, a 
time when no aspect of Pickwick 
was too obscure to be explored at 
length. (Well, except for one of 
course... the crucial role that a 
certain Robert Seymour played in 
the book's creation...) 
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Frank Bouchter-Hayes has just found this course on 
Pickwick, and Frank has suggested to me that if someone 
were to run a Pickwick course today, then perhaps they 
might include DaMP on the reading list Well, perhaps 
that will indeed happen soon - because the reviewer of 
Death and Mr Pickwick for The Atlantic magazine, who is 
a Professor, told me that he would be recommending 
DaMP to his graduate students! Frank has also found 
Pickwickian content in an anthology. 

“Jonathan Grossman is the author of Charles Dickens's 
Networks: Public Transport and the Novel which was 
published by OUP in 2012. The book discusses public 
transport in the context of several novels. I was 
particularly interested in the section devoted to The 
Pickwick Papers. Today while surfing the web I discovered 
that this academic had designed a course module around 
The Pickwick Papers in 2003. The layout of the course can 
be found below. 

http://www.english.ucla.edu/faculty/grossman/S02-480- 

syllabus.html 
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Peter Stadlera's latest post takes us to another 
great pub, which I have not been to yet, but I 
want to now! 

“Getting thirsty on our Death and Mr Pickwick 
Tour we entered another historical pub: The East 
Indian Arms. The building is located on 
Fenchurch Street next to the place where the 
East India Company had its headquarters.The 
pub is believed to stand on the same site in 
Fenchurch Street previously occupied from at 
least 1645 by The Magpie Ale House. The East 
India Arms was built in 1829 as part of an entire 
block of then typical London buildings: the 
houses at 67 to 70 Fenchurch Street were all 
four-storey buildings in red brick. They originally 
housed different merchants and service 
providers having business with the East India 
Company and trade in East Asia. 




“The other houses in the block were 
demolished in 1910 due to redevelopment. In 
1838, John Tallis included the East India Arms 
in his first Atlas of London. The 1829 building 
is now the oldest building in the Lloyd's 
Avenue Conservation Area and Fenchurch 
Street. Within the City of London, it is the 
only place which still has links to the East 
India Company - a company mentioned in The 
Pickwick Papers (instead of Death and Mr 
Pickwick where the West India Company is 
mentioned). The pub itself is part of the 
Shepherd Neame brewery. In the postwar 
period, office workers of the City visited the 
pub, though there were also naval officers 
who were sitting their examinations at the 
Lloyd's Maritime Academy. 









I posted recently about Foxy Grandpa, 
the character created by the cartoonist 
Carl E. Schultze (who used the 
pseudonym Bunny), at the start of the 
twentieth century. As I said in my post, 
Foxy Grandpa seems to have been 
inspired by Mr Pickwick, and I decided 
to do more googling about the 
character. 

I found some very interesting stuff on 
the website of the Scottish Rite 
Masonic Museum and Library. It seems 
that if you look closely at the fob 
watch on the Foxy Grandpa doll shown 
here, you can see the Masonic symbols 
of the square and compasses. 



The Museum then said that after discovering the 
doll, they looked for further Masonic allusions in 
Foxy Grandpa, and they found a book. Foxy 
Grandpa Rides the Goat, about which they state: 
"Late 19th- and early 20th-century initiation 
rituals involved gags such as pushing a 
hoodwinked (blindfolded) candidate around a 
lodge room on a wobbly-wheeled fake 
mechanical goat," And to hammer home that 
there is indeed a Masonic allusion intended, the 
book even contains this verse: 

“Come and ride our goat, dear Grandpa, 

We see you’re a mason true,” 

Said the boys as they glanced below 
At the mortar on his shoe." 




On the subject of freemasonry, there is 
actually Pickwick Masonic Lodge, and 
here is a piece of regalia featuring Mr 
Pickwick. 




And here is a Pickwick Masonic ashtray. 

And actually I think I shall keep a look- 
out for Foxy Grandpa memorabilia. 

Foxy Grandpa has the potential to 
emerge as a sub-interest on the Death 
and Mr Pickwick facebook page. 
Certainly, at one time Foxy Grandpa 
was massively popular, even if the 
character is forgotten today - in a book 
Little Visits with Great Americans, 
published in 1905, it even says of 
Schultze: "His name is literally a 
household word in this country by 
reason of the great conceit, Foxy 
Grandpa.” 
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The district of Cheapside in London 
gets several mentions in Death and 
Mr Pickwick, and Peter Stadlera 
has posted a description of the 
area written by the son of Charles 
Dickens. 

Charles Dickens Jr. actually wrote 
a preface to an edition of Pickwick, 
issued some time after his father's 
death. As I recall, the preface 
repeated his father's line that 
Seymour had no real creative role 
in Pickwick. 



“We've already had a post on Cheapside 
but I've just found this vivid description 
of it by Charles Dickens, Jr., 1879 in his 
Dictionary of London: 

'Cheapside remains now what it was 
five centuries ago, the greatest 
thoroughfare in the City of London. 
Other localities have had their day, 
have risen, become fashionable, and 
have sunk into obscurity and neglect, 
but Cheapside has maintained its place, 
and may boast of being the busiest 
thoroughfare in the world, with the 
sole exception perhaps of Londonbridge. 



“'Here the two great arteries of 
Oxford Street and Holborn and of 
the Strand and Fleet Street from 
the west, and of Bishopsgate and 
Leadenhall from the east, together 
with a mighty stream of traffic 
from Moorgate on the north and 
King William Street on the south, 
are all united, and the great flow 
of traffic is constantly blocked and 
arrested by the cross tide setting 
in from Southwark Bridge up Queen 
Street. 




“'Much as we should marvel to see the 
shops of our ancestors, open in front 
(as they are still in such localities as 
the New Cut and in the poorer parts of 
London, with the apprentices standing 
at the doors, keeping up a fire of chaff 
with each other, varied by the cry of 
"What do you lack? what do you lack?" ) 
our progenitors would be equally 
astonished to see Cheapside as it is. In 
its importance as a place of trade it has 
decayed. The great wholesale houses 
are in Cannon Street, or in the narrow 
lanes— they can hardly be called streets 
which run right and left from Cheapside, 
and the bright displays made by the 
Flemish merchants, the great traders of 
Genoa, and the cunning artificers of 
Milan, are gone. 



“'Milliners and mantua-makers, and the 
shops of those who sell female apparel, 
are conspicuous by their absence. 
Cheapside is almost monopolised by 
men's shops: hosiers and shirtmakers, 
tailors and tobacconists, and above all 
by jewellers. There are few of the 
bracelets and brooches which make 
such a show in the windows of West- 
end jewellers; watches, albert chains, 
signet rings, and scarf pins have the 
places of honour; but the City man, 
after a successful speculation, would 
have no difficulty in finding ladies' 
watches and jewellery to take home as 
a present to his wife or daughters. 



"Sir John Bennett stands at the head of the watchmakers 
of Cheapside, and his clock, with movable figures which 
strike the chimes and hours, is one of the sights of the 
place.' Well, the shop was put up for sale in the late 
1920s and the shop front decoration, including the Gog 
and Magog figures, was carefully removed and taken to 
America where part of it now graces the Henry Ford 
Museum in Dearborn, Michigan. 'Bow Church, with its 
projecting clock looking up and down the street, is one of 
the few relics of the Cheapside of the past.Until lately 
the Poultry contained many houses of considerable 
antiquity, but it was at last felt that the narrow gut of 
this lane was an intolerable nuisance in the face of the 
enormously increasing traffic, and the whole of the 
northern side of Cheapside, from King Street to the 
corner of Princes Street, has now been thrown back, to 
the immense convenience of traffic, and to the 
advantage of Cheapside in general by the open view now 
given of the Royal Exchange and adjoining buildings. 



“"From Cheapside, King Street 
leads up to the Guildhall, around 
which centre the traditions of the 
municipality of the City of London, 
a body which has from the earliest 
times been distinguished for its 
independence ana its fearlessness. 
Cheapside is always crowded, 
always a wonder to strangers and 
foreigners, but the best time to 
see it is either at 9 am., when the 
great tide of traffic is flowing into 
the City, or between 5 and 7 p.m., 
when the offices and warehouses 
are closing, and the tens of 
thousands of business men are off 
again to their homes. 





“The stranger will be particularly 
struck with the absence of women from 
the moving crowd in Cheapside and 
indeed generally in the City. In the 
evening the proportion is larger than it 
is during the day, for the hands from 
the great bonnet and mantle 
warehouses are then pouring out but at 
other times there is scarcely a woman 
to be seen to every hundred men. 
Strangers, and especially ladies, 
walking in the City should be very 
careful in keeping their proper side of 
the footway, for if they get out of the 
stream they are not unlikely to find 
themselves very disagreeably jostled.’ 
It's a fantastic bustling street...” 


May 25 
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A follow-up to my post mentioning 
the assassination of Thomas a 
Beckett... the great Peter Stadlera 
showed me this photo he took 
recently, showing the daggers used 
to kill a Beckett, on display at 
Canterbury Cathedral. 



May 26 


K 



Although this page is not 
concerned with Dickens's works in 
general, just The Pickwick Papers, 
an exception has to be made in the 
case of Dickens's little-known story 
The Bloomsbury Christening. This 
story is mentioned on the Seymour 
plaque at the Dickens Museum, as 
you can see, because... 


A 


...Seymour did a picture to 
accompany an extract of The 
Bloomsbury Christening for the 
book Seymour's Comic Album - and 
thereby became the first artist 
ever to illustrate a work by Dickens. 




I was quite surprised to discover 
yesterday that some magic lantern 
slides for The Bloomsbury Christening 
were on sale on ebay - I thought that 
the story wouldn’t be well-known 
enough to generate such material - but 
apparently twelve slides were produced, 
of which ten are on ebay. Alas, the 
missing slides apparently include the 
part of the story that Seymour 
illustrated. 

I won’t post all the slides, just in case 
the missing ones turn up, and I can 
then post the whole sequence, but 
you'll see here the first slide, in which 
the misanthropic Nicodemus Dumps is 
informed by his nephew that a baby is 
due... 



May 26 



Peter Stadlera has just posted about a 
cartoon by Rowlandson which could be 
seen as the ancester of 'Mr Pickwick in 
the Pound' (left), in which a drunken Mr 
Pickwick is in a wheelbarrow. 

"In Death and Mr Pickwick we read 
about Dr Drainbarrel, a caricature by 
Thomas Rowlandson. A fat doctor is 
unwillfully collected from a country ale 
house and trundled down a hill in a 
wheelbarrow by a lean and amused 
countryman with a roving eye. His wife 
(who doesn't know her dress has 
revealed her attributes) walks beside 
the barrow, holding his wig, hat, and 
stick, and angrily threatens him with 
her fist, while a dog runs in front. 



“The situation forewarns that she has 
other opportunities if her husband 
neglects her. They have just left a 
thatched and gabled inn (left), with a 
sign, 'The Horns', and a placard over 
the door: 'Real Yorkshire Stingo Wines 
Cordials'. Jovial village notables sit 
outside the door, drinking and smoking; 
two, much amused, stand to watch the 
departure. A cock (left) with three hens 
squawks at the barrow imitating the 
wife's gesture, as if to say that he 
knows how to be a better husband than 
the doctor does. A church included in 
the background landscape suggests that 
the doctor should be attending church 
instead of idling away his time at the 
pub. What a setting and what a 
splendid cartoon!” 
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Recently, we celebrated Don Quixote, and that novel's 
influence on Pickwick, with some great posts by Michael 
Segers. Peter Stadlera has just posted a Pink Floyd link, 
about a movie called More, for which the band provided 
the soundtrack, and I wondered whether the album 
shown represented a reference to Don Quixote, or just a 
man next to a windmill. Peter said: 1 think it really 
refers to Don Quixote. In this part of the film, Stefan and 
Estelle prepare a kind of drug cocktail that sends them 
wild. They rush outside and dance about, and then Stefan 
- like Don Quixote - attacks the windmill shown on the 
cover of the album, declaring it to be the enemy. (It is 
probably no coincidence that Estelle’s surname is 'Miller'.)'' 

I think the Online DaMP Museum has to include a room 
devoted to Don Quixote, and so I am sharing the link: 

https: / /www. facebook. com/ pinkfloyd /photos/ a. 1 0 1 5028 
5867642308.333957.5660597307/ 101536121 45992308/?typ 
e=3&theater 
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There is a moment in Death and Mr 


Pickwick when Robert Buss goes 

IOD, 

Gallery of the Fine Arts (otherwise 


into the art supplies sho| 


known as the Temple of Fancy) run 
' •' ~ " " :ner * ' 


by the Fuller Brothers, to buy 
etching equipment, in his ill-fated 


attempt to replace Seymour as the 
Pickwick artist. One of the 


brothers responds with these words: 
"Replacing Seymour? And in three 
weeks? Mr Buss, is this some sort of 
prank? You haven't been put up to 
this by Ackermann, have you? Does 
he think he can show me up to be 
a shyster?" 


A 





Ackermann is mentioned because Rudolph 
Ackerman n, as well as being the man who 
commissioned Dr Syntax, was actually a 
business rival to the Fuller brothers, and sold 
art supplies himself, with the business later 
being continued by his son. I was delighted, 
therefore, to discover that paintboxes made 
by these two companies survive. I have found 
images online of several Ackermann boxes, 
and one Fuller box. But the wonderful thing 
is that cakes of paint are preserved - and you 
can actually see Ackermann' stamped into 
the colour! I find this level of detail - for 
something as fragile and transient as a cake 
of paint - fascinating. In the Online DaAAP 
Museum ' which is emerging at this page, 
these paintboxes are, I think, fine exhibits. 
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i.com/bookKhow/2366241 


Katie mentions Death and Mr 
Pickwick at about 4 mins 15 secs 
into this video... 

https://www.youtube.com/watch? 

v=wWoNp5aViww£tfeature=share 
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There isn’t a great deal of 
Snodgrassiana out there, honouring 
the poet of The Pickwick Papers. I 
know of just one piece of porcelain, 
for instance. However... 




But also, as you can see, I have found a 
poetic tribute to Snodgrass, written a 
hundred years ago, in a book called My 
Dickens Friends by a certain Frank 
Speaight. It seems that Speaight was an 
actor, who would sometimes put on 
one-man shows in which he would do 
impersonations of a range of characters 
from The Pickwick Papers. 

One interesting thing about Speaight's 
Snodgrass poem is the first line. In 
order to maintain the rhyme-scheme, 
the last word should be 'say' not 'said'. I 
must confess I am not certain whether 
this is a printer's error... or a deliberate 
attempt to convey the idea of bad 
poetry! 




u I have found a photograph of 
Speaight - and I have to say, he 
looks rather like he could be a 
character from The Pickwick 
Papers himself! 
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Here is a fantastic post by Peter 
Stadlera in which he takes us to a 
bustling place where people caught 
coaches in the days of Dickens and 
Seymour. 

“Robert Seymour went to the 
booking office at the White Horse 
Cellar to reserve an inside place to 
the village of Pickwick (as Stephen 
tells us in Death and Mr Pickwick), 
and Mr Pickwick took the White 
Horse Cellar as his starting point 
for Bath. 




u “If they all had a bottle of White 
Horse with them remains unclear. 




“The Scotch whisky White Horse 
got its name from an inn in 
Edinburgh and dates back to 1742. 
The White Horse Inn was named 
after a white horse, on which 
Queen Mary passed by the inn. The 
history of the White Horse 
Distillery started on the Islay Island 
around 1742. On the label we see 
the White Horse Cellar' mentioned 
on the ride from Edinburgh to 
London. 



“The Old White Horse Cellar, also known as 
Hatchetts White Horse Cellar at No. 155 
Piccadilly, was one of the best known coaching 
inns in England during the 18th and 19th 
centuries. The first mention of the White Horse 
Cellar is in 1720. It was originally located on the 
corner of Arlington Street, where the Ritz Hotel 
is now located. In its heyday, the White Horse 
Cellar was the starting terminus for all western- 
bound mail coaches from London. Mail bound for 
Bath and Bristol left the White Horse each night. 
It had a TTravellers' Room', a sort of waiting 
room for travellers to rest and wait for another 
coach. The room had a fireplace, partitioned 
sleeping cubbyholes, a clock, a mirror and a 
waiter who would serve food from the kitchen. 
But the real draw was the cellar, where people 
gathered to gossip, discuss the news and share a 



HATCHETT’S 


“Hatchett apparently moved out 
before the building was demolished, 
as in 1848 Hatchett's Hotel and 
New White Horse Cellar' was 
operating at 67 & 68 Piccadilly. 
Mention was made by Edward Mogg 
in 1838 that both the Old White 
Horse Cellar and the New White 
Horse Cellar remained standing 
nearly opposite each other on 
Piccadilly. In the 1920s Hatchett 
published a history of the 
establishment, Old Coaching Days 
and the White Horse Cellar 
Piccadilly established A D 1720. 




“The Pickwickians arrived at half-past 
seven in the morning. Passengers were 
supposed to buy pocket-books 
(preferably the paperback version of 
Death and Mr Pickwick) while waiting in 
the Travellers' Room'. It was outside 
the White Horse Cellar that Sam Weller 
made the discovery about the use of Mr 
Pickwick's name but Mr Pickwick merely 
thought it a very extraordinary thing. 

The White Horse Cellar is also 
mentioned in Dickens's novel Bleak 
House in the communication from 
Kange and Carboys to Esther 
Summerson as her halting-place in 
London.” 
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May is the time of the mayfly, and this 
one landed near Elaine’s beer glass the 
other day, as we sat by the Thames. 
Mayflies get a mention in Death and Mr 
Pickwick, in the section which 
introduces the Houghton Angling Club: 

"Where the London to Salisbury road 
crosses the Southampton to Andover 
road lies the village of Stockbridge, in 
the Valley of the River Test. Here are 
charming trees and meadows, 
kingfishers' lustre, and the sounds of 
peewit and snipe; but to an English 
angler's heart, stirred by the rise of the 
mayfly, here is the finest chalk stream 
in all the land. On a bright spring day, 
the water is as pure and as clear as a 
window on fins, gills and scales.” 




I know little about angling, but my 
understanding is that when the 
mayflies turn into mature insects, 
the swarm rising from the river 
leads to a feeding frenzy for trout, 
and then anglers can use artificial 
flies to lure the fish onto the hook. 



But of course the truly poignant thing is 
that adult mayflies live for just a single 
day. It is as though they have a dance 
of death, and then expire. 

The connection of the mayfly to the 
Houghton Angling Club, whose club 
records provided the inspiration for The 
Pickwick Papers, and also the mayfly's 
association with mortality, led me to a 
certain idea when that mayfly landed 
near Elaine's glass. Indeed, that I 
referred to the mayfly’s dance of death 
just now was significant - I was alluding 
to Holbein's Dance of Death series of 
pictures, and the similar series The 
English Dance of Death by Combe and 
Rowlandson, both of which are 
mentioned in my novel. 



So, I have the bitter-sweet 
pleasure in making the 
announcement: the mayfly is now 
the official Death and Mr Pickwick 
insect. With its ever-present 
reminder of mortality, and its 
connection to the origins of The 
Pickwick Papers, no other creature 
is so evocative of Death and Mr 
Pickwick. 
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When I saw that Peter Stadlera's latest 
post was about a Pickwickian coaching 
inn in Bristol, it brought back memories 
- because I remember reading how 
turtle was served at this place, and 
when I saw Peter's post, I thought: 'I 
wonder whether Peter will mention the 
turtle?' And I was delighted to see that 
he did... along with other exotic foods 
served there which I did not know 
about at all! A great post, Peter. 

“In today's post let's have a look at 
another major coaching inn. The Bush 
Tavern was for many years Bristol’s 
leading coaching inn. 





“John Weeks was landlord from 
around 1775 to 1801 and he is 
commemorated in a memorial 
tablet in Bristol Cathedral. The 
tavern was later made famous by 
Dickens, who used it as a setting in 
The Pickwick Papers after visiting 
in 1835. 






“The inn existed until the mid 
nineteenth century and the site on 
Com Street is now occupied by Lloyd’s 
Bank. In the reign of George III, when 
coaching was the only means of 
travelling, the inn filled a very 
important part in the life of the 
community. Stabling had to be provided 
for horses, and accommodation and 
fare for travellers. Citizens were 
accustomed to congregate in the coffee 
room to hear the latest intelligence and 
gossip, and those landlords like John 
Weeks, who had merited a reputation 
for providing the best of fare, 
accompanied by good wine, must surely 
have led the busiest of lives. 


BILL of F A R E, at 

J. WEEKS's, Bujli-Tavern, 

CORN-STREET, Bbistol, 

ForCHR JSTM AS l?9 o. 

j Turtle, Weight 471b. 

68 Pots Turtle, 

Britiih Turtle, 

Giblet Soup, 

Gravy Soup, 

Pea Soup, 

Soup and Bouille, 
Mutton Broth, 

Barley Broth, 

4 Turbots, 


“In his day there was no more famous 
innkeeper in the land than John Weeks. 
Busy as his life must have been in 
managing his tavern, he found time to 
interest himself in many phases of the 
life of Bristol. He was known as a 
generous host and the menu for his 
Christmas table testifies to that. This 
vast bill of fare lists almost 140 dishes, 
mostly fish, fowl and cuts of meat. 
These include an entire roasting pig, 
meat from ten deer and more unusual 
items such as turtle and reindeer 
tongue. The list also contains many 
unfamiliar terms, such as ‘veal burr’ 
(veal sweetbreads), ‘pork griskin’ (lean 
pork loin) and ‘stares’ (starlings).” 
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A fore-edge painting is a scene 
which is painted on the edge of 
book. Such paintings come in two 
forms: those which are visible 
when the book is closed, and those 
which are hidden when the book is 
closed, and are only revealed when 
the book's pages are fanned. I have 
found a couple of examples of 
fore-edge paintings which feature 
Mr Pickwick, and another showing a 
London scene on an edition of The 
Pickwick Papers. 







I suspect too that many more 
examples of fore-edge paintings 
exist which refer to people, places 
and fictional characters mentioned 
in Death and Mr Pickwick - and 
indeed you can see here a fore- 
edge painting showing Tasso in 
prison. 





And here is Robert Burns displayed by 
means of a 'fanning press'. 

Of course the fanning type are ideal for 
concealing pornography. Thomas 
Rowlandson, apart from being the 
creator of the Pickwick- forerunner Dr 
Syntax, was a pornographer, and I have 
posted about his pornography before, 
so I wasn't surprised to find a couple of 
examples of Rowlandson porn inspiring 
fore-edge paintings. So, if you are 
offended by porn, don’t look at the 
next two pages- they show two 
Rowlandson porn-pics, and the fore- 
edge paintings inspired by them. 
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This is a brilliant post by Peter 
Stadlera about the London club 
White's. It's a post with everything 
- great historical material, an 
amazing anecdote about an 
infamous bet, and even a picture 
by Rowlandson. (Who features in 
my own post today. ) 

“In Death and Mr Pickwick we read 
about White's Club. The White’s 
Gentlemen’s Club is one of the 
oldest and most exclusive of them 
all, established in 1693. 





“This members-only haven of serenity 
is situated in a grand Portland stone 
Grade I listed building on St. James’ 
Street, secreted away in Piccadilly. 
David Cameron famously snubbed the 
club in protest at its men -only rule, in 
spite of the fact that his own father 
was once the chairman, making him the 
only member to have left voluntarily as 
opposed to death or shameful 
resignation. The club remains of the 
male-only persuasion. 

A plethora of Royals are presently 
members, including the heir to the 
throne. Prince Charles. 



“Complete with gaming rooms, majestic bar, 
and a menu replete with British game, 
White’s is an enclave of tradition nestled in 
the bosom of modern London. Some of the 
most famous gentlemen’s clubs of London 
included White’s, Brook’s, The Cocoa Tree, 
and Almack’s, and were often referred to as 
‘golden halls’ (in contrast to the ‘copper 
hells’ which the lower classes frequented). 
These clubs developed out of coffeehouses 
and other existing meeting places for the 
privileged classes. White’s, for example, 
developed from a regular meeting of wealthy 
men at a chocolate house. It was founded as 
a chocolate shop in 1693 by an Italian, 
Francesco Bianco, who’d changed his name 
to Francis White. 




Tory. Whist was the most popular 
gentleman’s game and is a precursor to 
the modern game of Bridge. This was 
also a betting game, and the players 
who bet big could gain notoriety. The 
Duke of Wellington allegedly bet 
£100,000 on whist on any evening at 
White’s. There were also other bets 
going on in this Club. Horace Walpole 
recollected an infamous bet made 
between two of White’s members that 
a man could survive for 1 2 hours under 
water. Allegedly the men hired a 
‘desperate fellow’, sunk a ship with 
him on board, and never heard from 
him again (the stake was £1,500). 



“Although there is no evidence in 
White’s books of this bet being 
made, it helps to illustrate the 
rampant gambling culture that 
existed. White’s possessed the 
famous Beau (or Bow) Window 
where the elite would sit to view, 
and pass judgment on, the passing 
scene. It still has a bow, but, given 
that there have been some changes 
to the exterior during the 19th 
century, it may not be the famous 
one.” 
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Frank Bouchier-Hayes now draws 
our attention to a most intriguing 
passage in Pickwick... 

“I am currently re-reading The 
Pickwick Papers as part of a read- 
along to mimic the actual monthly 
publication of the novel that 
occurred between March 1836 and 
November 1837. When I reached 
chapter 4, I came across a very 
interesting opening paragraph: 



Many authors entertain, not only a foolish, but a 
really dishonest objection to acknowledge the 
sources whence they derive much valuable 
information. We have no such feeling. We are 
merely endeavouring to discharge, in an upright 
manner, the responsible duties of our editorial 
functions; and whatever ambition we might have 
felt under other circumstances to lay claim to 
the authorship of these adventures, a regard for 
truth forbids us to do more than claim the merit 
of their judicious arrangement and impartial 
narration. The Pickwick papers are our New 
River Head; and we may be compared to the 
New River Company. The labours of others have 
raised for us an immense reservoir of important 
facts. We merely lay them on, and communicate 
them, in a clear and gentle stream, through the 
medium of these pages, to a world thirsting for 
Pickwickian knowledge.' 




"I find this interesting for several 
reasons. Firstly, Dickens is making an 
important point about the prevalence 
of plagiarism in the world of literature 
during the period in which he was 
writing. Clearly, plagiarism is still quite 
common today otherwise it would not 
be the subject of software programs 
designed to establish its existence in 
student essays. Of course, the great 
writer himself was also guilty in not 
acknowledging the influence of 
Shakespeare on this wonderfully 
written passage from chapter 8 which 
calls to mind the character of lago from 
Othello: 




“You seem unhappy, Mr. Jingle, 1 said the lady, in a 
plaintive voice. 'May I show my latitude for your kind 
interference, by inquiring into the cause, with a view, if 
possible, to its removal? 

'Hal' exclaimed Mr. Jingle, with another start— 'removal! 
remove my unhappiness, and your love bestowed upon a 
man who is insensible to the blessing— who even now 
contemplates a design upon the affections of the niece of 
the creature who-but no; he is my friend; I will not 
expose his vices. Miss Wardle— farewell!' At the conclusion 
of this address, the most consecutive he was ever known 
to utter, Mr. Jingle applied to his eyes the remnant of a 
handkerchief before noticed, and turned towards the 


Stay, Mr. Jingle!' said the spinster aunt emphatically. 
You have made an allusion to Mr. Tupman— explain it' 




“'Never!' exclaimed Jingle, with a 
professional (i.e. , theatrical) air. Never!' and, 
by way of showing that he had no desire to 
be questioned further, he drew a chair close 
to that of the spinster aunt and sat down. 

'Mr. Jingle,' said the aunt, I entreat— I 
implore you, if there is any dreadful mystery 
connected with Mr. Tupman, reveal it.’ 

'Can I,' said Mr. Jingle, fixing his eyes on the 
aunt's face— 'can I see— lovely 
creature— sacrificed at the shrine— heartless 
avarice!' He appeared to be struggling with 
various conflicting emotions for a few 
seconds, and then said in a low voice— 
Tupman only wants your money.' 



PICKWICK. 


I 



“The chapter 4 extract from the 
novel is also of interest when 
considered in light of the account 
given in Death and Mr Pickwick 
that Dickens did himself behave 
most dishonestly in failing to fully 
acknowledge Robert Seymour as 
the real creator (or "source" from 
which he derived "much valuable 
information") of The Pickwick 
Papers for it was his illustrations 
which guided the project from the 
very beginning.” 
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I found this splendid statuette on sale on ebay 
yesterday, and I confess I wasn't certain whether 
I had seen it before. There was something 
familiar about it, and yet it seemed new too. 
Looking back through my posts, I discovered that 
I had posted an image of the statuette before, 
among the many images of Pickwickian booziana', 
but seen from above, and also the string on the 
magnifying glass of the statuette I had posted 
was missing, and altogether there wasn't the 
same joviality at all. I think this statuette is so 
good it deserves a separate mention, especially 
as the vendor describes it as: "30s/40s PICKWICK 
ALE FIGURE - FAT JOLLY MAN - MAKES ME SMILE!" 
which captures in a few simple words the appeal 
of Mr Pickwick and why, for nearly a hundred 
years, his image was seen everywhere. 



And talking of that hundred years - 
you may remember that I posted a 
picture from Punch, celebrating 
the Pickwick centenary of 1936, in 
which Mr Pickwick was shown 
meeting Britannia. Well, I have just 
discovered that Punch did a second 
celebratory picture for Pickwick, at 
the start of the year. This time, the 
picture points towards the appeal 
of Mr Pickwick on a global basis - 
showing that he was loved by 
Britain AND America, with Mr 
Pickwick meeting national symbols 
of both countries, Uncle Sam and 
John Bull. 
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Yesterday, Peter Stadlera posted about 
White's Club. Now, to show us the range of 
gentlemen's clubs at the time of Pickwick, he 
posts about a club of a more literary kind, 
with an extensive library. Incidentally, The 
Athenaeum magazine was at one time edited 
by another character in Death and Mr 
Pickwick, T K Hervey. 

“In Death and Mr Pickwick we read that 
there was some passing reference in The 
Athenaeum to Robert Seymour's work and 
Robert Seymour Jr. decided to write to The 
Athenaeum to bring his father's participation 
in Pickwick to the public's attention. Apart 
from The Athenaeum magazine there is also 
The Athenaeum Gentlemen's Club. 



“The Athenaeum Gentlemen’s Club 
is an aesthetic delight; a building 
designed by Decimus Burton, built 
in the neoclassical style with a bas- 
relief frieze (a low relief decorated 
with imagery or emblems) copied 
from that of the Parthenon in 
Athens. As they enter, club 
members pass under the watchful 
gaze of the classical goddess of 
wisdom, Athena, who stands erect 
above the doorway. Members can 
peruse the extensive collection of 
dusty tomes collected in the club’s 
library, and potter into the newly 
restored Smoking Room in which 
smoking is not permitted. 



“The Athenaeum was founded in 
1824 at the instigation of John 
Wilson Croker, then Secretary to 
the Admiralty, who was largely 
responsible for the organisation 
and early development of the Club. 
In March 1823 he had written to Sir 
Humphry Davy, who was a personal 
friend and also at that time the 
president of the Royal Society, 
proposing the foundation of a club 
'for Literary and Scientific men and 
followers of the Fine Arts.’ 




“Theodore Hook in the early years 
of the Club commenced his light- 
hearted verse description of the 
London clubs with these lines: 
'There's first the Athenaeum Club; 
so wise there's not a man of it 
/That has not sense enough for six 
(in fact that is the plan of it); The 
very waiters answer you with 
eloquence Socratical, And always 
place the knives and forks in order 
mathematical. ' 



“When we have a look at the 
famous library we see a collection 
of about 60,000 volumes. As well 
as books, the library also holds 
collections of pictures, ephemera, 
maps and charts and an extensive 
array of periodicals and journals, 
together with the records of the 
Athenaeum. 




“The idea of the club as an escape from 
the pressures of home was one of the 
open secrets of the Victorian era. 

The author of London at Dinner, or 
Where to Dine (Robert Hardwick, 1858) 
describes the Athenaeum club as a near 
regal experience without responsibility. 
'Every member is a master without any 
of the trouble of master,' he says. Clubs 
provided men with a moderately priced, 
yet still exclusive place to dine out. 

The illustrations of the book were done 
by Phiz. Oh before I forget, You'll find 
the club at 107 Pall Mall, SW1Y 5ER, 
London.” 


June 1 



I recently came across some old schoolwork in a 
drawer, and I found a couple of things which I 
think are worth posting about here, because 
they represent stepping-stones on the path to 
Death and Mr Pickwick. 

The first is a school project I did when I was 
about twelve years old, whose subject indicated 
my early interest in the conjunction of words 
and images: the project was about comic strip 
art, and I even included my immature thoughts 
about what pictures and words each bring to 
telling a story. But as I read the opening 
paragraph, there was a big shock - as though 
even as a kid, I was preparing myself for writing 

of whom was tall and thin, while the other was 
short and fat. 




These two characters were called 
Weary Willie and Tired Tim. My 
mother had told me about them, 
and how much she liked them as a 
little girl, and this obviously had an 
impact on me. She must also have 
conveyed to me that these 
characters were hugely successful 
and innovative - because my 
twelve year-old self wrote: "Just 
over seventy years ago, in Great 
Britain, two characters appeared 
who were going to change 
childrens enjoyment, from reading 
lengthy volumes of the classics, to 
an entirely new field of fiction." 



However, I don't think I had 
actually seen the characters when I 
wrote that, because by then Weary 
Willie and Tired Tim had vanished 
from comics, and I have no 
memory of what they looked like. 
But the internet allows me to look 
at them at last, and so here they 
are, two tramps created by an 
illustrator called Tom Browne. 



And my mother was right about 
their success and importance: the 
characters appeared continuously 
for 57 years, from 1896 to 1953, 
and at one time achieved massive 
600,000 weekly sales for the comic 
in which they appeared, Illustrated 
Chips. The characters were 
apparently significant in the 
development of cartoon art too, 
with Browne developing a new, 
clean style which didn't rely on the 
use of cross-hatching. 





What's more, Willie and Tim had a 
cultural impact beyond comics - 
they inspired Charlie Chaplin to 
create his world-famous tramp 
character. Chaplin said: "I started 
the tramp to make people laugh 
because those other old tramps, 
Weary Willie and Tired Tim, had 
always made me laugh." And as 
another connection to the world of 
Death and Mr Pickwick, it seems 
that Browne based the characters' 
images on... Don Quixote and 
Sancho Panza, who of course can 
be seen as the model for Mr 
Pickwick and Sam Weller. 




The other thing I found was my earliest 
attempt at writing a substantial story, 
dating from when I was about eleven. It 
was a Cowboys-and-lndians piece called 
The Massacre, and although it is very 
crude, what does strike me is that it 
shows pretensions to authorship: I had 
even divided the piece into twenty 
chapters, each about a page or so in 
length, and I also did three illustrations, 
as you can see. I can actually 
remember my teacher saying to me in 
connection with this piece: "Do you 
want to be an author when you leave 
school?" At that point in my life, 
however, I said no - I was more 
interested in science. 



June 1 



Frank Bouchier-Hayes spotted 
Death and Mr Pickwick on sale in 
Dublin... 

“As the Irish summer assumes a 
distinctly unusual sunny 
appearance, it's time to pack a 
suitably diverting book for those 
long summer days at the beach. 
Hodges Figgis recommend Death 
and Mr Pickwick as an essential 
summer read for 2016.” 


June 1 



From clubs to pubs, with our host the 
great Peter Stadlera! 

This is a pub which Greg Holmes and I 
visited, during a 2015 session of 
Pickwickian research. Its association 
with boxing gives it a connection to the 
world of Death and Mr Pickwick, which 
is reinforced by Dickens being one of its 
former customers. 

“After having visited two of the finest 
Clubs in London we go to a very 
interesting pub: The Lamb and Flag. 



“In the early 19th century the pub (or perhaps 
just its groundfloor back bar) was nicknamed the 
Bucket of Blood, probably because it hosted bare 
knuckle prize fights in the 17th Century. Fights 
took place on the cobbled front yard and more 
commonly in the back room which became 
known as 'The Bucket of Blood. 

Formally, the Cooper's Arms became the Lamb 
and Flag in 1833. This was once a common 
London public house sign depicting the Holy 
Lamb bearing a cross surmounted by a golden 
streamer, which is the armorial device of the 
Middle Temple. It derives from ancient tiles in 
Temple church, said to have represented an 
emblem used by the Knights Templar. The Fleet 
Street gateway to the Middle Temple has a 
sculpture of the Lamb and Flag on its keystone, 
dated 1684. 




"As one might expect, the Lamb and 
Flag has a very traditional interior, with 
lots of brass and dark varnished wood, 
antique fixtures and old photos, 
cuttings and caricatures on the walls. A 
plaque outside notes how the poet 
Dryden was mugged in the adjacent 
alley. In 1679, the poet John Dryden 
was attacked by hired thugs in Rose 
Alley and was nearly killed. The 
noticeboard suggests that it was Louise 
de Keroualle, mistress of Charles II, 
who ordered the mugging, but it could 
well have been any of the people that 
Drysden had offended through his 
writing - and he was known to have 
offended a few. 




“The upstairs bar is called the Dryden Room, 
most certainly in honour of the man, rather 
than of his beating. When the ground floor 
bar gets too crowded this is a good place to 
escape to. In Rose Alley, at the side of the 
pub, a noticeboard proclaims that the 
immortal Charles Dickens and his friends 
were often at the Lamb and Flag, as was 
Samuel Butler and the wits and gallants of 
the restoration'. There is more tavern trauma 
inside, where a Latin inscription running 
around the top of the bar translates as 'My 
purpose is to die in a tavern, so that wine 
might be close to my dying mouth. Then a 
choir of angels will happily sing, May God be 
merciful toward this drinker.' Don't let any of 
this doom and gloom put you off. 







June 2 



A couple of months ago, David 
Snowdon mentioned to me that in 
the movie Limelight Charlie 
Chaplin plays a fading clown, and 
that the movie reminded him of 
the Grimaldi scenes in Death and 
Mr Pickwick. As I happened to 
mention Chaplin in yesterday's post, 
I thought I would look into the 
question of whether Chaplin was 
ever influenced by The Pickwick 
Papers. 




It does seem that Dickens was a 
profound influence on Chaplin. The 
influence in part exerted itself 
through an actor called Bransby 
Williams, who was well-known for 
performing Dickensian roles. 
Growing up in London, Chaplin had 
seen some of Williams’s portrayals 
of Dickensian characters, and was 
so fascinated that he began 
imitating Williams imitating them. 

I have found Pathe News footage of 
Williams performing as Tony Weller. 

http://www.britishpathe.com/vide 

o/bransby-williams-the-famous- 

character-actor 




ntL 


In addition, one of the pieces of 
music which accompanied the 
Chaplin movie Gold Rush was 
called Mr Pickwick. Here is the 
youtube link to the music: 

https: / /www. youtube, com /watch? 
v=Yeb9iFpwGng 



And, as a final indication of a 
possible link between Chaplin and 
The Pickwick Papers, you'll see a 
tribute to Chaplin by Orson Welles, 
written on the back of a telegram 
form, which states: "Chariot (the 
name for Chaplin's Tramp character 
in several languages) belongs to 
that grand horizon of the world 
imagination where stand the 
silhouettes of Quixote, Pantagruel, 
Pickwick, Puck and Punchinello." 



June 2 



Henry Mayhew got to know Robert 
Seymour via the magazine Figaro in 
London, but today Mayhew is best 
known for a particular work, which 
Peter Stadlera now looks at, in his 
latest post. 

“In Death and Mr Pickwick, that unique 
literary encyclopedia, we read about 
Henry Mayhew. In today's post we'll 
have a look at one of the most 
fascinating books of the 19th century: 
London Labour and the London Poor. In 
the 1840s Henry Mayhew observed, 
documented, and described the state 
of working people in London for a 
series of articles in a newspaper, The 
Morning Chronicle, that were later 
compiled into book form. 



“Mayhew went into deep, almost 
pedantic detail concerning the 
trades, habits, religion, and 
domestic arrangements of the 
thousands of people working the 
streets of the city. Much of the 
material comprises detailed 
interviews in which people 
candidly describe their lives and 
work. 



"For instance, Jack Black talks about 
his job as 'rat and mole destroyer to 
Her Majesty', remaining in good humour 
despite his experience of a succession 
of near-fatal infections from bites. 
Beyond this anecdotal material, 
Mayhew's articles are particularly 
notable for attempting to justify 
numerical estimates with other 
information, such as census data and 
police statistics. Thus if the assertion is 
made that 8,000 of a particular type of 
trader operate in the streets, Mayhew 
compares this to the total number of 
miles of street in the city, with an 
estimate of how many traders operate 
per mile. 



“Mayhew's perception as an 
observer is unsurpassed in early 
descriptions of London's street 
scenes. His dazzling 'Cyclopoedia' 
of London street life gave voice to 
the city's poor. From 1835 he 
edited the satirical journal Fi%aro 
in London; it collapsed in 1839. In 
1841 he helped to found Punch, 
but was ousted as editor after a 
few months. He seemed doomed to 
be the nearly man of Victorian 
letters. 



“Some of these characters are 
presented as timeless types. 
Mayhew's account of the cheap 
goods sold on street comers that 
carry 'gaudy labels bearing 
sometimes the name of a well- 
known firm, but altered in spelling 
or otherwise' will be familiar to 
anyone who has been tempted to 
buy a 'Louis Vuitton' handbag or 
'Guchi' watch, just as the swindler 
who poses as a 'Decayed 
Gentleman' and sends out begging 
letters will strike a chord with 
anyone stung by email spam. 
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I have sometimes wondered whether this tool 
exerted an influence on the text of The Pickwick 
Papers. It's called a 'pickwick'. Let me explain... 

Some time ago, I posted a graph showing the 
usage of the word 'Pickwick' over the years, with 
statistics obtained via the Google Books Ngram 
viewer. It was a way of showing the rise and fall 
of the popularity of The Pickwick Papers. I also 
mentioned that there were a couple of uses of 
the word prior to the time of Pickwick's 
publication, which I said would be references to 
either Pickwick village or the Pickwick family, 
but I forgot about this tool, which was used for 
adjusting the wicks in lamps and candles. There 
is more than one version of the pickwick tool - 
the pick-like one here is made of walrus ivory, 
but I have also seen a scissor-like version, 
including one made of gold. 




I first heard about the tool when I 
was writing Death and Mr Pickwick, 
and I did wonder if it had had a 
subliminal influence on Dickens 
when he wrote The Pickwick 
Papers. Indeed, possibly a fully- 
conscious influence. It is certainly 
the case that Mr Pickwick is 
frequently associated with light - 
near the start, he is described as 
beaming' for instance, and on 
several occasions he is compared 
to the sun. As far as I am aware, no 
scholar has ever mentioned the 
tool before, though many have 
noticed the presence of light- 
imagery in tne text. 



And while on the subject of 
light... lamps, candles and 
Christmas fairy lights form a minor 
category of Pickwickiana, as you 
can see. 
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This is a brilliant post by Peter Stadlera, which 
continues his investigations into the book London 
Labour and the London Poor. I love the array of 
characters in Peter's post. And such a lot of this 
'resonates' with Death and Mr Pickwick - I mean, 

I mention costermongers, and coffeestalls, and 
also the man who sews the parts of Pickwick 
together goes looking for things on the street 
that he can sell. And actually when I was writing 
about bizarre leisure activities, I took part in the 
modern-day hobby of mudlarking, derived from 
the trade Peter mentions - in the nineteenth- 
century, mudlarks looked for anything they could 
sell in the mud of the Thames, and the modern- 
day hobbyists look for treasure in that mud. This 
is a fantastic post. 



“London Labour and the London 
Poor is a key work in the 
development of investigative 
journalism and as it is so important 
I want to present a second post 
about it. Henry Mayhew conducted 
numerous interviews with street- 
sellers, sweepers and sewer- 
hunters, in order to share their 
stories with the reading public. ‘A 
picture of human life so wonderful, 
so awfuL.so exciting and terrible’is 
how the novelist ana journalist W. 
M. Thackeray described Henry 
Mayhew’s accounts of the lives of 
the poor in Victorian London. 



“Mayhew wrote his articles, 
collected together as London 
Labour and the London Poor (1851 ), 
in the decades that Dickens wrote 
Dombey and Son and Bleak House, 
and Mayhew’s work is every bit as 
vivid and surprising as a Dickens 
novel. Instead of simply describing 
the London poor, Mayhew lets them 
speak to the reader directly in 
their own words and their own 
voices, albeit edited by Mayhew 
the middle-class journalist. They 
jump off the page, opinionated 
and alive. 



“Mayhew’s interviewees were out 
and about in the London streets in 
all weathers, carrying out all kinds 
of work in tough conditions and for 
barely any money. Some trades we 
are familiar with today: the 
coffee -stall keepers; the street- 
musicians busking for coins; the 
stall holders selling anything from 
saucepans to pictures, bootlaces to 
umbrellas. 




“Some worked at the street- 
markets where the poor bought 
their Sunday dinner, and some just 
walked around the city and sold 
their scanty stock in the streets. 

We meet street-sellers of tea and 
rat-poison, dog-collars and 
jewellery, paper and ballads. 
Mayhew interviews a man who sells 
pamphlets that he pretends are 
‘indecent’, and another who sells 
printed accounts of the latest 
‘murders, seductions, [...] 
explosions, alarming accidents, 
duels’. 



“Those who sold fruit, meat, and 
vegetables in the streets were 
known as costermongers, and 
Mayhew spends the beginning of 
London Labour and the London 
Poor telling us all about them. 
They sold eels, mackerel, herrings, 
apples, oranges, cherries, grapes, 
walnuts, turnips, onions, and 
cabbages. 




“They told Mayhew all their tricks 
for selling rotten meat or fruit 
disguised as fresh food: they boiled 
oranges to make them look bigger 
and juicier, filled up baskets with 
leaves and put strawberries on top 
so customers thought they were 
buying baskets full of fruit, and hid 
rotting fish amongst fresh fish. 



“Here we have some cries of 
Mayhew’s street sellers: 

A penny a bunch - hurrah for free 
trade! 

Here’s your turnips! Fine ‘ating 
apples! 

Who’ll buy a bonnet for fourpence? 
Buy, buy, buy, buy, buy, - bu-u-uy! 



“The costermongers had relatively 
easy lives compared with the rag- 
gatherers, the bone-gatherers, and 
cigar-end finders (who hunted for 
rubbish in the street to sell on). 




“Other people driven to unpleasant 
occupations in a desperate bid to 
survive were the mud -larks (mostly 
old women and children, who 
scavenged in the mud and sewage 
at the edge of the River Thames 
for anything they could sell), the 
crossing-sweepers (who swept the 
streets clear of mud and dung so 
that the well-dressed rich could 
cross the road and not dirty their 
clothes), and the pure-finders 
(dogs’ -dung collectors). 



“Mayhew’s technique of giving 
centre-stage to the poor 
themselves, and enabling them to 
tell their own stories, fascinated 
and overwhelmed the Victorian 
public. Suddenly a strange new 
world was opened up to them, 
right under their noses; in this, 
Mayhew played an important part 
in the development of investigative 
journalism. 



“Influenced as he was by 19th- 
century urban fiction, many of 
Mayhew’s interviewees seem like 
characters by Dickens. In the voice 
of one boy street-seller who speaks 
to Mayhew, we hear the echo of 
the illiterate, baffled Little Jo, the 
crossing-sweeper from Bleak House: 
‘Didn’t know what happened to 
people after death, only that they 
was buried...Had heer’d of another 
world; wouldn’t mind if he was 
there hisself, if he could do better, 
for things was often queer here’.” 
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On a couple of previous occasions, 

I have posted about what I believe 
to be fake items of Pickwickiana. 
These days, so many antiques and 
artworks offered for sale aren’t 
genuine: experts believe that a 
conservative estimate of the 
number of fakes on the market is 
fifty per cent - and some believe 
the figure may be as high as 
NINETY per cent. A couple of 
months ago, I saw an item on ebay 
which, I must admit, troubled me 
somewhat. 

The item purported to be Joseph 
Grimaldi's pocket-watch . 



If I could be assured that it was 
genuine, I would LOVE to own it. It 
would be one of my most treasured 
possessions. As Death and Mr 
Pickwick fans know, Grimaldi plays 
a key role in my novel - and there 
is even a scene where Grimaldi, 
clowning around on stage, steals a 
man's pocket-watch, and runs away 
with it, while his son - another key 
character in the novel, of course - 
watches from the wings. The 
problem was that the vendor could 
not give me sufficient assurance 
that the item was genuine. 




He pointed to the inscription on the back of the 
watch: "GIVEN TO JOEY GRIMALDI FROM HIS 
FRIEND GRIMSHAW DRURY LANE THEATRE AT HIS 
BENIFIT (sic) 1812" - as though that in itself were 
proof of the item's integrity. But alas it isn't: it 
would be extremely easy to get an old watch 
from a junkshop, and add such an inscription. 
Regarding provenance, he said that the watch 
had been in the Grimaldi family for 200 years - 
but when I asked for supporting evidence, such 
as family documents, or a photograph of a family 
member holding the watch, he could not give me 
any. He did not even name the family members 
that had allegedly owned the watch. The watch 
may well be genuine, and the vendor may well 
be a man of complete integrity, but without 
further supporting evidence, I could not bid on 
the item . 




I am similarly bothered by the 
Pickwickian watercolour pictures I 
have posted. These are currently 
on sale on ebay, and they purport 
to date from the 1920s/30s, and 
were allegedly intended for 
publication as cigarette cards, and 
are after drawings by the famous 
artist Kyd. 


Jc 



V 


The cigarette cards are well-known 

- they turn up all the time on ebay 

- but the thing that puzzles me is 
that the published cards reproduce 
the ACTUAL drawings by Kyd. Why, 
then, would there be an additional 
set of drawings for the cards that 
were AFTER Kyd? If you were doing 
a mock-up of the cards, prior to 
publication, you would surely just 
use a photo or tracing of the Kyd 
drawing itself, and wouldn't bother 
making new drawings. 
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Following on from yesterday's post... one 
person who could settle the issue of the 
pocket -watch's authenticity is Joseph 
Grimaldi himself. Take a look at this video 
about the ghost of Grimaldi's grave. . . . 

The 'EVP' mentioned in the video stands for 
'Electronic Voice Phenomenon'. When I was 
writing about unusual leisure activities, I 
interviewed a lady who ran a group for those 
interested in this alleged form of 
communication with the dead, in which 
spirits send messages via electronic 
apparatus, such as sound recording 
equipment which has been left running. 

https: / /www. youtube. com/ watch?v=OorQslM 
9hwl 
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Peter Stadlera now posts about an ale which 
has 'resonance', via a name, with an ale 
drunk in Death and Mr Pickwick. I don't think 
it's the same ale as the one that Rowlandson 
and his friends in The Brilliants club drank, 
but I have tried the ale BECAUSE of its name, 
and one sip brings back memories of that 
scene in Death and Mr Pickwick. And I love 
the legend of how the ale got its name. 

“In Death and Mr Pickwick we read about The 
Brilliants Club and Brilliant Ale. There is a 
legend at Shepherd Neame that Brilliant Ale 
was inspired by the vision of the bright early 
morning sun sending its golden shafts of light 
through the brewhouse window and onto the 
oak mash tun, inspiring the brewing team to 
brew a beer that echoed these hues. 




“Historically this recipe was formulated 
with 100% pale malt and was bittered 
by the brewery’s signature East Kent 
Goldings hops, resulting in a golden, 
brilliantly bright, hoppy ale which has 
risen Phoenix-like from the ashes of 
time for the modern drinker to enjoy. 
According to brewery records, Brilliant 
Ale was first brewed sometime 
between 1825 and 1855, making it our 
oldest Classic Collection beer to date. 
Although today the modern hop variety 
Cascade is used, the brewery stays true 
to the spirit of this great pale ale, 
which was hugely popular in its day. 
Brilliant from bygone days to today’s 
beer drinkers. Well, you don't have to 
be in the Brilliant Club to enjoy this 
Ale... Cheers!” 
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Peter Stadlera: “In Death and Mr Pickwick we 
read about Gillray's Union Club. January 1, 1801 
marked the meeting of the first joint Parliament 
of England and Ireland, the Irish Parliament 
having voted itself out of existence the 
preceding spring. For Pitt, this successfully 
concluded his efforts to create a political union 
of the two countries. In this satire, Gillray 
elaborates upon a 'serious' print issued to 
commemorate the first gathering of the new 
Union Club on January 19, 1801 . In Gillray’s 
version, the Prince of Wales has slid from his 
throne to the floor in a drunken stupor (he is 
barely visible under the table), and the rest of 
the assembled Whigs, who were against this 
union, join him in drowning their sorrows in 
drink. Gillray inscribes Pitt’s name on the face of 
the clock, acknowledging his role in bringing 
about the consolidation. Enjoy!” 
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PICKWICK TWIST - ART LABOE 
(1962) 


YOUTUBE COM 


I recently came across an 
instrumental from 1962 called 
Pickwick Twist, recorded by Art 
Laboe, and written by the jazz 
guitarist Barney Kessel. Naturally I 
wondered how the tune got its 
name, and it did strike me that it 
was an allusion to Chubby Checker, 
who recorded the massive song The 
Twist - Chubby was, well, chubby, 
and Mr Pickwick was fat. Barney 
Kessel is no longer alive, but there 
is an expert on Kessel I contacted 
called Maurice Summerfield, 
author of the book Barney Kessel, 
Jazz Legend. This is what Maurice 
said: 



THE TWIST 


CHUBBY 

CHECKER 

THE RECORD 
THAT STARTED 
EVERYBODY 
TWISTIN' 
PARKWAY 


"Pickwick Twist was one of many ‘pop/ rock’ 
instrumentals written by Barney Kessel in the 
1960s. Art Laboe was a DJ and had a record 
company ‘Original Sound’ which was producing 
pop/rock recordings. Barney was a much sought- 
after composer in Los Angeles of such material in 
the 1960s as well as music for movies, television 
and commercials. I would suggest the title for 
this piece came about after Barney was asked to 
compose and perform on a B side for Laboe’s 
record of Mexican Midnight. Chubby Checker’s 
Twist was a massive hit at that time. A similar 
title Do The Twist by Tubby Chess had been 
released on the Pickwick Label in 1962 and I 
believe Barney just borrowed the ‘essence’ of 
this hit recording’s title to attract the potential 
audience." 



It seems to me that this lends support 
to the 'fat' theory. I had never heard of 
Tubby Chess, but now we have a second 
Twist artist whose name suggests that 
he piles on the pounds. And, 
simultaneously, the fact that that Tubby 
recorded on the Pickwick label was 
almost certainly the thing that put Mr 
Pickwick in Kessel's mind. 

Anyway, here's the link to the Pickwick 
Twist video on youtube. It’s definitely 
worth a look. I am imagining fat old Mr 
Pickwick twisting away to it! 

https: //www. youtube, com/ watch?v=_p 
TXDsU2G3c 
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Gypsy, the official Death and Mr 
Pickwick cockatiel, needs your 
support! To vote, use the link 
below! (And it's for a great cause, 
too!) 

https: / /www.gogophotocontest.co 
m/rescuethebirds/entries/45244#. 
VI SvIhXMlsY.facebook 
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In Death and Mr Pickwick, I mention both the 
Dance of Death by Holbein, and the work it 
inspired, The English Dance of Death by Combe 
and Rowlandson. But in 1826, Robert Seymour 
himself produced a drawing with a similar title 
and theme, The Dance of the Dead, to illustrate 
a story in a book called Legends of Terror! And 
Tales of the Wonderful and Wild. This was during 
the period when Seymour was fascinated by 
Germanic myths and legends. The story is rather 
like a gothic version of the Pied Piper of Hamelin: 
a bagpiper helps the mayor of the German (now 
Polish) town of Neisse, but is betrayed by the 
mayor, and when the piper dies, he is buried 
with his bagpipes - but he rises from the grave, 
and plays a tune which entices the skeletons of 
the town's dead to leave their graves and dance, 
thereby terrifying the town's inhabitants. 



But what is especially interesting is 
that the story invents an 'origin myth’ 
for the various visual interpretations of 
The Dance of Death, including, 
presumably, Holbein's. There is a 
painter in the story, called Wido, who 
paints the skeletons dancing, and it is 
stated: "The Dance of the Dead, of 
which Basil (sic), Antwerp, Dresden, 
and Lubeck, and many other places 
boast, are only copies or imitations of 
Wido’s original painting, which he had 
executed in honour of the Dance of the 
Dead at Neisse. But alas this picture is 
lost, and no collector of paintings has 
yet been able to discover it." 



Tracking down all the versions of The Dance 
of the Dead would obviously be a big job, but 
I checked out the Lubeck reference. It refers 
to a painting of 1463 by the artist Bemt 
Notke which was once displayed in Lubeck: 
the painting was 30 metres long, and showed 
the skeletal Death in a dance with twenty- 
four people, all represented lifesize, from all 
classes of society. There was text on the 
painting as well, thereby creating one of the 
world's first examples of comic-strip art. Only 
some of the painting survives, a 7 1/2 meter 
fragment which is now in Tallinn, Estonia. I 
went to Tallinn some years ago, and I just 
wish that I had known about the painting 
then. You'll see the painting, and a couple of 
zoomed extracts from it, in this post. 



u I have spoken about an online 
DaMP museum' being created on 
this facebook page; it seems to me 
a hypothetical Death and Mr 
Pickwick atlas is being created too, 
and Tallinn is now one of the 
places to be marked on a DaMP 
fan's map. 
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Peter Stadlera now talks about two 
more pictures by Gillray, The Farmers' 
Toast, and The Loyal Toast. The 
Farmers' Toast features one of those 
splendid bulging Gillray bellies! 


“In Death and Mr Pickwick we read that 
Robert Seymour knelt to examine The 
Farmers' Toast. This Gillray cartoon 
shows six fat farmers eating and 
drinking at a table. The farmers are 
'monopolists', accused of holding corn 
in hopes of a still higher price. Well, I 
hope you don't have to kneel to 
examine this interesting illustration... 






“In The Loyal Toast, another great 
satirical print by Gillray, you see 
the Duke of Norfolk (right) standing 
on a dais at the heaa of a table 
(only part of which is visible), 
raising a brimming glass; in his left 
hand is a wine-bottle; he says: "Our 
Sovereign, - the Majesty of the 
People!!! - " At his right hand sits 
Fox; in the foreground, straddling 
across his chair and turning his 
head in profile to look at Norfolk, 
sits the Duke of Bedford : from his 
pocket hangs a scroll: 'Grants from 
ye Crown an Old Song by the 
Bedford Farmer'. 




“On the extreme left, and next to 
Bedford, sits Nicholls. Fox, on Norfolk’s 
right, is next to Sheridan. Behind them, 
standing figures, freely sketched, rise 
in a pyramid. Conspicuous among them 
is a little chimney-sweeper with 'C Fox 
Knaves Acre' on his cap (according to 
the Act by which climbing boys were to 
wear the name and address of their 
masters on their caps). All raise their 
glasses high. Bottles of wine stand on 
the table, and empty bottles are piled 
against the chairman’s dais. Norfolk 
tramples on his peer's robe, which he 
has thrown off. 




“On the back of his chair is a bonnet- 
rouge in the form of a fool's cap. Two 
hands (belonging to Justice) emerge 
from clouds above Norfolk's head. The 
right hand uses shears to cut off the 
lower part of a scroll: 'Gifts \ & \ 
Honors bestowed \ by the \ Crown \ 
First Dukedom \ First Earldom \ First 
Barony \ Earl Marshalship \ Rank next 
the \ Blood Royal \ £60 000 pr Annum \ 
Coll of Militia \ Lord Lieutenant \ of 
Yorkshire Y. (The last three lines are 
about to be cut off.) The left hand 
holds a pair of scales evenly balanced 
and points with a forefinger to a scroll 
'Jockey of Nxxxxxx - be not too bold!!! 
I hope you enjoyed this little 'Tale of 
Two Toasts!'” 
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About thirty years ago, when i was lodging in 
Hatfield, I met a man who was a military 
fantasist. He was the boyfriend - if I can use that 
term, as he must have been in his seventies - of 
my landlady, who was herself a senior citizen. 
Every so often, he would turn up on the doorstep 
in full Royal Air Force uniform. He was Polish, 
and claimed to have been a squadron leader in 
the Second World War - indeed once, he even 
claimed to have served on BOTH SIDES in the War. 
I can remember that he showed me some 
pictures of himself standing beside planes ...and 
he had obviously cut out pictures of himself in 
the uniform, and simply pasted them beside 
pictures of Second World War aircraft: the 
planes were in a different scale to himself, and 
there was no shadow beside the alleged 
Squadron Leader. They were the crudest faked 
pictures I had ever seen. 




So when I started looking into the life of 
William Heath, the artist whom Seymour 
displaced on The Looking Class magazine, it 
was fascinating to discover that Heath was in 
all likelihood a military fantasist too. Very 
little is known about Heath, but the 
significant point is that there is no evidence 
to support his claims of serving in the military. 
Having met my landlady's boyfriend, and seen 
him in uniform, it struck me that probably 
Heath had a uniform too. This was the 
background to my writing the scene in 
Glasgow, when Heath is confronted by an 
outraged military veteran. 



The behaviour of the veteran is entirely 
understandable. Genuine veterans are 
disgusted, and quite rightly so, at those 
who pretend to have served: there are 
even organisations that hunt down and 
expose military fantasists and I thought 
of such organisations when I did my 
portrayal of the veteran in Glasgow. 

After losing his position on The Looking 
Glass, Heath still did some pieces of 
work for Thomas McLean, the 
proprietor of The Looking Glass, 
including a set of Pickwickian 
Illustrations in 1837. A bound set of 
these is quite rare, and I have seen 
them on sale for £1250. 



It's unknown who suggested the 
idea for these illustrations. One 
can imagine that, if McLean made 
the suggestion, to cash in on the 
Pickwick boom, then Heath would 
have very grudgingly done work 
that brought back memories of 
how he had been dumped in favour 
of Seymour; but on the other hand, 
perhaps Heath himself proposed 
the idea of the Pickwick 
illustrations, in the hope that 
something Seymour- related would 
appeal to McLean. 






But after being dropped from The 
Looking Glass, Heath's output of 
cartoons declined. He turned 
towards other subjects... 




. . .such as The Panorama of Dover, 
consisting of six adjacent 
pictures... 






David Snowdon has also just posted 
this picture by Heath, A Slap at the 
Charleys, or a Tom and Jerry Lark 
(1829), featuring Robert Peel at 
the time of the Metropolitan Police 
Act - the first print I have seen 
which continues the Life in London 
tradition of having a go at 
watchmen. 

Heath died in 1840, at the age of 
46. I suspect he died an 
embittered man. 
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Alan Turing: Church, State, and the Tragedy of Gender- 
Defiant Genius 

On the man who was caught between (he past and the future In clothes a size too 
small, and profoundly changed our lives anyway 

SHMNPICKmCS ORG I BV IMP I A POPOVA 


Peter Stadlera noticed something I 
missed yesterday - that it was the 
anniversary of Alan Turing's death. 
Turing, as you will recall, gets a brief 
mention towards the end of Death and 
Pickwick. If I had to nominate someone 
for the title Greatest Briton, I would 
nominate Turing. The key thing is Turing 
had two huge achievements: the 
invention of computer science, and his 
role in the allied victory in the Second 
World War. The other possible nominees 
for Greatest Briton - the likes of 
Shakespeare, Newton, Darwin and 
Churchill - at the end of the day have 
one field of achievement to their name. 


h tt ps : / /www. brainpickings.org/2012/0 
6/22/alan-turing-1 00/ 
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In Death and Mr Pickwick, I mention 
the song Pity the Sorrows of a Poor Old 
Man. In his latest post, the third in his 
Gillray series, Peter Stadlera shows how 
Gillray takes that song, and gives it a 
new twist. Cartoonists of today do such 
things, of course, but it is interesting to 
see Gillray doing it, a couple of 
hundred years ago. 

“In Death and Mr Pickwick we read 
about Pity the sorrows of a poor man 
and wonder what they might be. That's 
a cartoon by Gillray from 1796. Burke 
(left) as a shambling beggar, holds out 
his hat towards the Duke of Bedford 
who looks between the folding gates of 
Bedford House, holding one side to 
keep them almost closed. 





“Their words float upwards from their 
mouths: Burke says: 'Pity the Sorrows of 
a poor old Man, add a trifle to what has 
been bestowed by Ministry to stop my 
Complaints: - 0 give me opportunity of 
recanting once more! - Ah! remember 
me in your Golden Dreams! - great 
Leviathan of liberty, let me but play & 
frolick in the Ocean of your royal 
Bounty, & I will be for ever your 
Creature; - my Hands, - Brains, - my 
Soul & Body, - the veiV Pen through 
which I have spouted a torrent of Gall 
against my original Friends, and cover'd 
you all over with the Spray, every thing 
of me, & about me, shall be yours - 
dispence but a little of your Golden 
store to a desolate Old Man’. 



"Bedford says: "Hark'ee, old double Face, - its no 
use use for you to stand Jawing there, if you gull 
other people, you won't bother us out a single 
Shilling, with all your canting-rant, - no, no, it 
wont do, old Humbug! - let them bribe you, who 
are afraid of you, or want your help, - your 
Gossip won't do here: - 

Burke wears the red and blue of the Windsor 
uniform, his dress is tattered, one foot protrudes 
through his shoe. In his right hand is a sheaf of 
broadsides: 'Last Dying Speech of Old Honesty 
the Jesuit'. On his back is a sack inscribed '£4000 
pr Annum' indicating his two pensions. From his 
back protrudes a book inscribed 'Reflections 
upon Political Apostacy'. The design is framed by 
the stone gateway of Bedford House, each side 
surmounted by a sphinx. 25 February 1796.” 
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Yesterday, Nuria Reina Bachot sent 
me this lovely picture she created 
as a 'good luck' e-card wish for the 
talk I gave. Many thanks Nuria! 
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The History Reader online newsletter 
asked me to write a short piece 
introducing Death and Mr Pickwick, 
which just been published. Here it is: 

“Six months ago, if you had asked me 
about my novel Death and Mr Pickwick, 
I would probably have said: It is about 
the dawning of the age of global 
celebrity and its main characters are 
Charles Dickens and the artist Robert 
Seymour. I now believe I have created 
something else: what might be called 
‘the trail novel’. Read it, and you may 
feel the urge to go to places connected 
to the novel, to eat and drink there, 
collect souvenirs, and take a picture. 



HISTORYjSS*^ 



“Let me give some background. Charles 
Dickens’s first novel The Pickwick 
Papers isn’t widely read these days, 
but things used to be very different: it 
was the first literary blockbuster and 
indeed for almost a century it was the 
most famous novel in the world. The 
Pickwick Papers also has, in my view, 
the greatest backstory of any work of 
fiction: a backstory of deep tragedy set 
against colossal triumph, with an 
extraordinary cast of characters - from 
a mad alcoholic clown to a wine- 
merchant with a pet vulture - whose 
lives are all linked to The Pickwick 
Papers. The backstory of Pickwick cried 
out to be turned into a novel itself - so 
that’s what I did! 



DLATH 1 

MR PICKWICK 
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“Do you need to have read The 
Pickwick Papers before reading 
Death and Mr Pickwick? No, not all. 
But if you read my novel, you will 
soon realize that the story of 
Pickwick’s creation says a great 
deal about the making of the 
modern world, and you may be led 
to read The Pickwick Papers 
afterwards. And if you do, that 
may well be the first stirrings of an 
urge that will eventually take you 
on the Death and Mr Pickwick trail. 
The pleasures of most books end 
when you reach the last page, but 
that is not so with Death and Mr 
Pickwick. ” 



They also chose an extract from 
the novel, to accompany the piece. 
I was quite surprised by their 
choice, as it is a section near the 
start of the novel, and features 
Seymour's father. However, this is 
the scene that sets events in 
motion - with the curse of the 
magpie. 

http://www.thehistoryreader.com/ 
modern-history/pickwick/#more- 
3807 
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So much of Death and Mr Pickwick 
concerns eating, and clowns play a 
crucial role too... so it's amusing 
that Lori Bee has posted this, 
combining both motifs! 

I think this clown should be called 
Spamaldi... 
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Peter Stadlera must be 
psychic... because he has just posted 
one of the pictures I showed at my 
Guildhall Library talk yesterday! 

“In Death and Mr Pickwick Robert 
Seymour 'was instantly captivated by 
the illustration of Dr Syntax Pursued by 
a Bull. Here was this bony old bore 
scambling up a tree to escape the bull's 
horns - hat and wig carried away on the 
wind, bald head exposed to public 
ridicule. This is rather wonderful, 
thought young Seymour.' Now let's have 
a look at yourself at this marvelous 
illustration and take the bully by the 
horn!” 
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I have posted one or two Pickwickian 
miniature buildings before, but the 
unceasing flow of Pickwickiana means 
that I have accumulated quite a few 
more for the online DaMP museum, so 
here they are. 

The best is the first one, representing 
the Waggon and Horses pub, in 
Beckhampton, which I have visited in 
full-scale real life, and which appears 
in both The Pickwick Papers and Death 
and Mr Pickwick. I particularly like the 
glow in the windows, which is 
something mentioned in The Pickwick 
Papers - the welcoming red is such a 
contrast to the bleakness of the stretch 
of road on which the pub is situated. 




Next, a rather fanciful interpretation of 
Fumival's Inn, where Dickens started writing 
The Pickwick Papers, and by the same 
manufacturer, Mr Pickwick's Parlour - 
presumably the parlour in Dulwich, where Mr 
Pickwick spends his retirement. 











mi*- 






We finish on Dickens's house in 
Doughty Street, London, where The 
Pickwick Papers was completed . 




i 
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Tlie Interrogation of Charles 
Dickens, Finger Puppet 



Professor Monica Bosson is a big 
admirer of Death and Mr Pickwick, 
and the other day she sent me a 
gift: a Charles Dickens finger 
puppet, alongside a set of 
instructions. The result is this new 
video I have made: 

https://www.youtube.com/watch? 

v=-ScblxpbWOs 

Many thanks, Monica! 
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Michael Segers has posted this footage from a 
movie of The Pickwick Papers, directed by 
Laurence Trimble, that was made in 1913. 
Michael says: "This silent three-reel adaptation 
of Charles Dickens's first novel starred the 
American comedian John Bunny, who was very 
popular in his day but is now almost completely 
forgotten, and was filmed mainly on location in 
England. This is the first reel from the 1913 
Vitagraph version, The Honourable Event , which 
is apparently the only surviving episode from the 
film, which is in the public domain. Since this 
film is only 43 years from Charles Dickens but 
over a hundred years from us, it is almost a time 
machine to take us back to Mr Pickwick and 
friends." 

https://www.youtube.com/watch7vsv7Fl8ZJS8f8 

&app=desktop 
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In this post, the great Peter 
Stadlera has tracked down a 
picture of one of the print shops 
mentioned in Death and Mr 
Pickwick, and a couple of examples 
of prints published by the 
proprietor. 

“In Death and Mr Pickwick we read 
about Knight’s, the delight of 
Sweetings Alley. Well, I’ve found a 
picture of this print shop. 




l “I've also discovered an early 
nineteenth century caricature, 
published by Knight at this shop, 
depicting Curtis the banker 
handing money to Harriet Mellon 
(afterwards Duchess of St. Albans). 
On the ground between the chests 
of money, is an antisemitic, 
caricatured representation of a 
Jewish person. The prints says: 
’Stout as Ever! ! ! Dedicated to 
those Gentleman loanists who 
brought the City into this 
Momentary Confusion.' 




“In addition, there was a connection to the 
Luddites in Georgian England. The Luddites were 
19th-century English textile artisans who 
violently protested against the machinery 
introduced during the Industrial Revolution that 
made it possible to replace them with less- 
skilled, low-wage labourers, leaving them 
without work. The movement was named after 
Ned Ludd, a youth who had allegedly smashed 
two stocking frames 30 years earlier, and whose 
name had become emblematic of machine 
destroyers. The name evolved into the imaginary 
General Ludd or King Ludd, a figure who, like 
Robin Hood, was reputed to live in Sherwood 
Forest. This print The Leader of the Luddites 
was published in May 1812 by Messrs. Walker and 
Knight at the Sweetings Alley shop.” 
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Towards the end of Death and Mr 
Pickwick, I mention two American TV 
series, Diners, Drive-Ins and Dives and 
Man v Food. These two shows have 
something very Pickwickian about them, 
combining eating and travel - and 
potentially they offer a huge range of 
possible places for DaMP fans to visit, 
and take a pic of the book. Professor 
Monica Bosson snapped these pics 
yesterday at a D/'ners, Drive-Ins and 
Dives location, Duarte's Tavern, in 
Pescadero, California. Thanks Monica! 
(The deer is called Cedi, by the way.) 

So if a DDD or M v F establishment is 
near you, do please send me pics, DaMP 
fans! 
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On previous occasions, I have 
posted examples of comic-strip 
treatments of The Pickwick Papers, 
one published in Spanish, and the 
other in Portuguese. The other day, 
I discovered that a French 
treatment existed too, published 
over several issues of the magazine 
Francs Jeux in 1948. The cover of 
one of the Pickwick issues, and one 
narrative page, are the only parts 
of this treatment that I can find 
online, unfortunately. 




The question is: why is there no 
comic-strip treatment of Pickwick 
in English? I am aware of a few 
panels published in The Children's 
Newspaper, showing the Christmas 
scenes of The Pickwick Papers, and 
nothing more. The only 
explanation which occurs to me is 
that perhaps there was no tradition 
of turning classic books into 
cartoon strips until the famous 
Classics Illustrated series emerged, 
in 1941 , by which time Pickwick 
was in decline. Classics Illustrated 
adaptations of other Dickens novels 
exist, such as Oliver Twist . 




However, i did come across an unusual piece 
of Pickwickiana recently which represents 
what comic book fans would call a 'crossover', 
where characters from one fictional cartoon 
universe meet those from another. It is a 
Toby jug with a Mr Pickwick ale bottle as the 
handle, but the figure represented on the jug 
itself is Ally Sloper, who was one of the 
earliest fictional comic strip characters. 





He debuted in 1867, in the 
magazine Judy, a rival to the much 
more famous Punch magazine, and 
eventually he got his own comic 
spin-off comic in 1884, Ally 
Sloper's Half Holiday. It continued 
until 1916, when wartime paper 
rationing caused it to be closed 
down. Sloper was a red-nosed, lazy 
schemer, always on the run from 
his creditors. As you can see, one 
example of a Sloper strip I have 
found shows him involved in rather 
Seymouresque sporting mishaps. 





Peter Stadlera now posts about a work 
by the cartoonist Henry Bunbury, which 
gets a mention in Death and Mr 
Pickwick. Bunbury obviously exerted an 
influence on Seymour, and it is 
unfortunate that he only gets a brief 
reference in Death and Mr Pickwick, 
but at least he is there. I discovered 
recently that his family came from the 
Mildenhall, Suffolk area - which is very 
close to where my mother is buried, in 
Lakenheath. Next time my brother and 
I visit her grave, I shall take pics of the 
church, where I think some of his 
family are buried. There is also a street 
in Mildenhall named after the Bunbury 
family. 



“In Death and Mr Pickwick we read 
about The Academy For Grown 
Horsemen. As you know, Henry 
Bunbury was one of a number of 
'gentlemen caricaturists' in the 
eighteenth century whose work, 
unlike that of James Gillray and 
Thomas Rowlandson, consisted of 
rather more genteel subjects, in 
order not to offend notable 
individuals with whom he was 
acquainted. 




“This book, written under the 
pseudonym Geoffrey Gambado, 
"Riding Master, Master of the Horse, 
and Grand Equerry to the Doge of 
Venice', pokes fun at the antics of 
inept horsemen. It was particularly 
popular with the reading public 
and was reissued several times 
during Bunbury's lifetime. I've 
collected a few pictures for you. . . 
enjoy!” 
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This statuette of Mr Pickwick is one of the few 
representations of the character I know of to 
give prominence to Mr Pickwick's carpet bag. As 
readers of Death and Mr Pickwick will recall, the 
carpet bag becomes a matter of some discord 
between Seymour and Dickens, with the author 
preferring Mr Pickwick to carry a portmanteau. 
This incident is based on the fact that Dickens 
did indeed have an aversion to carpet bags, and 
a marked preference for a portmanteau - and 
when I noticed that there was a discrepancy 
between the picture of Mr Pickwick (which shows 
him with a carpet bag) and the text (which 
mentions the portmanteau) it occurred to me 
that the luggage could well have been a point of 
contention between artist and writer. 





the Ripper tour of London, and the tour guide 
happened to mention carpet bags - he said that 
they had gone out of fashion because of a 
gruesome murder that had happened, in which 
body parts were found in such a bag. A little 
googling reveals that the murder was the 
Waterloo bridge Mystery' of 1857 which you can 
read about here: 

http://www.murdermap.co.uk/pages/cases/cas 
e. asp?CID=676260345 

The Waterloo Bridge Mystery probably explains 
why there are so few representations of Mr 
Pickwick with a carpet bag - few people would 
wish to associate the benevolent humour of Mr 
Pickwick with a gruesome unsolved crime. 
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I just love this post by Peter Stadlera 
about the man who is present at the 
deathbed of J S Grimaldi. I love the 
fact that Peter has gone back into the 
past, and found these details about an 
obscure man who has been dead all 
these years, and shone a light upon him. 
Wonderful! (And incidentally the 
Tottenham Court Road area, where J S 
Grimaldi lodged, isn't far from 
Glendinning’s premises at Hatton 
Garden. When Grimaldi senior mentions 
Glendinning, he was of course trying to 
persuade a messenger to visit 
Glendinning, so by describing 
Glendinning as 'near' Tottenham Court 
Road he was seeking to downplay the 
distance.) 



M R. C. FURBER begs to announce that he 
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“In Death and Mr Pickwick we read about a 
Mr Glendinning, who has a printing business 
near Totteham Court Road. Well, I didn't find 
him at Tottenham Court Road but I've found a 
printer named Glendinning who had his shop 
at 9, Charles Street, Hatton Garden in 1798. 
At the end of November, 1836, a terrible 
storm raged over London causing widespread 
damage and a stack of chimneys were also 
blown down from the roof of Mr 
Glendinning’s, printer, of Charles Street, 
Hatton Garden'. William Glendinning, 72 
years old, died a month after the storm, but 
whether there was any direct link between 
the storm and his death is not known. 



“He was buried on the 5th of January, 1837, at 
St. Andrew’s, Holbom. His widow, Catherine, 
continued the printing business and can be found 
on the corner of Hatton Garden and Charles 
Street in the 1 841 census. Later that census year, 
on 23 September, an advertisement appeared in 
The Times stating that Catherine was selling up 
and was ready to hand over the business to a 
successor. Who bought it is uncertain, but Kelly's 
Post Office Directory of 1 846 lists Charles Austin, 
engraver, and Daniel Hoare, bookbinders’ 
toolcutter, at 25a Hatton Garden. Catherine 
Glendinning was to enjoy her retirement for a 
number of years and died in late November 1848 
at Upper Copenhagen Street. She was buried 3 
December at St. Mary, Islington. I have found a 
few pictures printed by Glendinning.” 
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How did the phrase 'On the wagon' 
originate? In his latest fascinating 
post, Peter Stadlera has the answer. 

“In Death and Mr Pickwick we read 
about The Hand & Shears, a small 
and dark pub, which is at 1 Middle 
Street, EC1 . The Hand & Shears - 
or 'The Fist and Clippers', as it is 
affectionately dubbed by locals - is 
earlier than many of the pubs 
surrounding it, dating from the 
early 1800s. 






“It's a fine example of a traditional 
nineteenth -century pub. There has, 
however, been an inn on the site 
since the Middle Ages - the date 
above the pub’s entrance 
proclaims it was established in 
1532. 



“It was once said that Charles II 
dined in the basement. A popular 
inn used by cloth merchants (which 
gave the pub its name), it was used 
as the venue to settle disputes and 
grievances of people who visited 
the annual St Bartholomew’s Fair 
(England's greates cloth fair of the 
12th to 19th centuries) - licences 
were granted, weights and 
measures were tested, and fines 
imposed on fraudulent traders. 



"For many years, the Fair was officially 
opened from the inn’s doorway by the 
Lord Mayor - but impatient clothiers 
would later wait at the pub the night 
before and declare it open on the 
stroke of midnight, signalling to 
gathering crowds that the Fair was 
officially open by waving a pair of 
shears in their hands. Local legend 
claims that the term ‘On the wagon’ 
originated at this very pub. Condemned 
prisoners being taken by wagon to (the 
once nearby) Newgate Prison were 
allowed one (just one) drink at this 
alehouse before their demise. If 
offered another, they would have to say, 
'No, I’m on the wagon.’ Cheers!” 
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I did a couple of posts recently about Foxy 
Grandpa, 'The American Pickwick'. I suggested 
that, from time to time, I would like to post 
again about Foxy Grandpa, as a lot of Foxy 
Grandpa memorabilia was produced, and Foxy 
Grandpa could even become a minor sub-interest 
on the DaMP page. To my annoyance, I 
discovered on Wikipedia the other day, that I 
missed marking the 150th anniversary of the 
birth of Foxy Grandpa's creator, Carl E. Schultze, 
who was born on May 25th 1866. To make 
matters more annoying, one of my two Foxy 
Grandpa posts even appeared on May 25th! I 
know that hardly anyone remembers Schultze 
these days, but still it seemed sad to miss his 
anniversary, and I thought it should be marked in 



Then, to my amazement, I 
discovered on youtube a couple of 
pieces of footage of a stage show 
about Foxy Grandpa. Here is the 
link to the first: 

https://www.youtube.com/watch? 
v=3WejQY1 kAjQ 






You'll also see a photo of Schultze, taken in 
November 1938, when he was in hospital, 
suffering from a heart condition. He died three 
months later. But there is another reason why I 
wanted to post about 'The American Pickwick' 
today. It provides a curtain-raiser for tomorrow, 
June 14th - the day when the paperback of 
Death and Mr Pickwick gets its American launch! 
This is the big opportunity to undo some of the 
damage caused by the disgraceful review of 
DaMP in the New York Times, which was 
described by my agent as "an abomination", and 
which he said was the worst review he had seen 
in thirty years. As you may also recall, the NYT 
review led Phiz's descendant, Val Lester, to send 
a letter of complaint to the editor. (Which alas 
wasn't published.) So, I hope American DaMP fans 
will spread the word about the paperback! 
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Here, Peter Stadlera tells us the history of a theatre 
mentioned in Death and Mr Pickwick, where J S Grimaldi 
gave his last performance - 1 doubt whether any other 
London theatre has had so many changes of name! 

"In Death and Mr Pickwick we read about the Tottenham 
Street Theatre. The little theatre in Tottenham Street 
which preceded the SCALA had a varied history and was 
known by a surprising number of different names (it was 
also nicknamed The Dust Hole'). It was built by Francis 
Pasquali as a concert room in 1 772, apparently with the 
support of the Eart of Sandwich and others. In 1786 
Pasquali and Michael Novosielski, architect of His 
Majesty's Theatre in the Haymarket, leased the building 
to Lord Sandwich and his friends for the 'concerts of 
ancient music' which had been inaugurated elsewhere in 
1776. 



“In 1794 the concerts were removed to the King's Theatre, 
Haymarket, and thence to the Hanover Rooms. When 
John Hyde failed with his Hyde's Rooms for Concerts' the 
Pic-Nic Society, a dramatic dub founded by Colonel 
GreviUe took the place in 1802 and occasioned the Gillray 
cartoon: Blowing up the Picnics or Harlequin Quixotte 
attacking the puppets (I will come up with a post on this 
fascinating satirical print tomorrow). Six years later it 
was opened by Master Saunders, the equestrian, who 
named it The Amphitheatre and gave performances of 
horsemanship, etc. It returned to drama under a Mr. S. 
Paul (licence dated 23rd April, 1810) who improved the 
building, added a portico and restored its old name, 
calling it The King's Ancient Concert Rooms. He produced 
The Village Fete with his wife taking the part of Rosetta 
but the venture was a failure. His successors, Penley , 
Cobham (who altered the name to The Regency) and 
Brierly (who called it The Theatre of Variety) had no 
better success until, in 1821, Brunton secured the lease 
and opened his season on 9th September, 1822, with his 
daughter, Elizabeth (later Mrs. Frederick Henry Yates) in 
the principal parts. 



“William Roxby Beverley followed Brunton as manager 
and Frederick Lemaitre made his debut here, the theatre 
being then known as The Regency. In 1829, Brunton again 
opened it as The West London Theatre. The next year 
(1830) it was called The Queen's Theatre, in compliment 
to Queen Adelaide, under the management of Messrs. 
Chapman and Melrose. In 1831, George Macfarren 
attempted its conversion into an English Opera House but 
in spite of a notable performance of Acr's and Galatea the 
project failed. While he was manager, Madame Celeste 
performed from 7th March, 1831, to 16th May of that year, 
in December, 1833, members of the Mayhew family began 
the production of burlesques and French plays, calling it 
The Fitzroy Theatre, and the following year (1834), Mrs. 
LC. Nisbett opened it as The Queen's Theatre. It retained 
this name under Colonel Addison, George Wild and 
Charles James, the management of the last named 
continuing from 1839 to 1865. On 1 1th April, 1865, was 
inaugurated its most famous period under the 
management of Marie Wilton, first in partnership with H. 

J. Byron and later (from 1867 to 1880) with her husband 
(Sir) Squire Bancroft. 



“The theatre, now named The Prince of Wales, 
was remodelled and transformed from dismal 
murkiness to tasteful charm and cheerfulness. 
During their tenure the Bancrofts did much to 
reform the whole production of plays on the 
English stage and the series of plays by Tom 
Robertson: Society, Ours, Caste, School and 
M.P. ,won the theatre a deserved popularity. It 
was in an otherwise unsuccessful performance 
here of The Merchant of Venice in 1875 that 
Ellen Terry met with her first great success as 
Portia. From 1880 to 1882 the theatre was under 
the management of Mr. Edgar Bruce and in the 
latter year it was closed. It was occupied by the 
Salvation Army for a time and was sold for 
demolition in 1902. The Scala Theatre, from the 
designs of Francis T. Verity, was built on the site 
in 1904.. Stay tuned for the Gillray print I shall 
post tomorrow!" 
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Well, it is American paperback launch day for 
Death and Mr Pickwick! 

I have introduced previous launches with The 
Show Must Co On - either the Leo Sayer 'sad 
clown' song, or the Queen anthem which is 
mentioned on the 'Quotes page' at the start 
of Death and Mr Pickwick. To continue that 
tradition, here is a link to a superb 
performance by Queen & Elton John. 

https: / /www. youtube, com/ watch?v=LgROJoX 
30YM 
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Cartoons are the mirrors of the 
times, and here Peter Stadlera 
shows us the deeper meanings of 
one of Gillray's works. It's worth 
noting that the Pic Nic Society was 
a theatrical group, founded in the 
early nineteenth century. I have a 
vague recollection of someone 
asking in the journal Notes and 
Queries whether this group 
inspired the Pickwick Club - I don't 
think there is any connection, 
though I wouldn't be surprised if 
Seymour knew of the existence of 
this Gillray cartoon. 



“In my last post on the Tottenham 
Street Theatre I mentioned a cartoon 
by Gillray Blowing up the Pic Nic's; -or- 
Harlequin Quixotte attacking the 
puppets. Let's have a closer look at this 
fascinating satirical print: Sheridan 
leads the forces of the professionals 
against the amateurs of the Pic Nic 
Society, who are performing on a small, 
elegant stage, rising (without orchestra) 
from the boards in the foreground 
where these enemies advance. 



“He is dressed as Harlequin; the 
tight chequered dress (slightly torn) 
accentuates his obesity; an empty 
purse hangs from his belt; in his 
left hand is a hat with a tricolour 
cockade (emblem of Jacobinism). 

In his right hand he flourishes a 
large pen whose feather makes 
wide swirling curves, terminating 
in firework-stars, and inscribed 
with the names of newspapers: 
'Courier', Morning Post', 'Morning 
Herald', 'Morning Chronicle'. He is 
masked, to indicate that he has 
been writing anonymous squibs 
against the Pic Nics. 



“The swirls of his pen partly obscure a figure of 
Comedy, meretricious, and half-naked, holding 
up a mask which decorates the left pilaster of 
the proscenium. The actors follow in 
characteristic attitudes. Kemble (as Hamlet) 
wearing a ribbon, ranting in tragedy, directly 
behind Sheridan, staggers back with legs astride, 
both arms raised. On the left is Mrs. Billington, 
singing, left hand on her breast. Mrs. Siddons (? 
as Lady Macbeth) clutches a dagger. Behind is 
the head of Lewis, with a comedian's smile, 
wearing a cocked hat. Crowds of actors pressing 
on from behind (left) and in deep shadow, are 
indicated by arms holding up banners; the chief 
one with the head of 'Shakespeare', badly torn. 
Others are 'Otway Rowe'; Kotzbue', and Schiller', 
both tricolour (indicating the supposedly 
revolutionary tendencies of modern German 
drama. Jonson', 'Congreve', 'Addison'. 






“Only the left part of the stage is 
visible (on the right); the 
performers are terrified at 
Sheridan's squibs, they can hardly 
have seen his followers. The actors, 
dressed in character, are feasting 
on the stage; in alarm at the 
attack the table is upset and dishes 
cascade to the ground. Dollalolla, 
Lady Buckinghamshire, her breasts 
bare, throws up her fat arms and 
one gouty leg; she wears a spiky 
crown or tiara, behind her is the 
sharp profile of Lady Salisbury 
(Huncamunca). 



“The tall Lord Cholmondeley as 
King Pic Nic stands in profile to the 
right, with both arms raised. Next 
him is a man dressed as a military 
officer, Colonel Greville. 



“Little Lord Mount Edgcumbe as 
Tom Thumb (or Alexander the 
Great) sits in profile to the right, 
on a three-legged stool, arms and 
legs extended, holding knife and 
fork. He wears armour and a 
feathered helmet. 


i 



“The front of the proscenium 
below the stage is decorated with 
swags of grapes and roses hung 
with coronets and centred by a 
comic mask with daggers thrust 
through the eyes. Below is a frieze 
of dressed-up dancing dogs. 

A cartoon like a whole movie...” 


A 
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Keys that unlock a Pickwickian 
heart. 

I saw the keys for sale online. They 
remind us that, once, the Great 
White Horse Hotel in Ipswich - the 
establishment where Mr Pickwick 
got lost in the winding corridors, 
and went into a lady's room by 
mistake - was one of THE places 
for Pickwickian pilgrims to visit. 

Sad keys now, because the hotel no 
longer survives - though Elaine and 
I stayed there during its last, 
declining days. 



bills ' s Cigarettes 


'Wm ffnmt ’White 3 (or sc. Ipswich, Suffolk 


The signs of imminent demise were 
obvious: when we tried to book a room, 
the phone just kept on ringing and 
ringing. After several attempts, we did 
eventually make a booking, but when 
we turned up, the first thing that 
greeted us was a sign saying that Stella 
Artois lager was on sale in the 
courtyard for just £1 a pint, perhaps 
half of the then market price, and 
attracting - how can I put this? - let's 
say a non-Pickwickian clientele. 




At night, when we were in the 
hotel's Pickwick Room, the noise 
from the street outside was so loud 
and raucous it was impossible to 
sleep. When Elaine opened the 
window, asking if people could 
quieten down, the response was 
that she should send her man out 
for a fight. In the morning, chairs 
at the breakfast table had slashed 
seats, with foam showing through. 



GREAT WHITE HORSE 



IPSWICH 


After it closed, the hotel became 
an outdoor goods supplier. But 
online, you can find pictures 
showing the Great White Horse 
alive and well. And note especially 
this pic, showing a superb 
Pickwickian luggage label. 
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J l think any book that you read on the 
beach qualifies as a beach read, so why 
n 800-page Dickensian novel about 
[Dickens? (Wait is that meta?) Based on 
ie story of The Pickwick Papers and 
ie beginning of the career of Charles 
[Dickens, this is a delightful novel, full of 
Ihistory and fun - and it's now in 
paperbackl It will charm your pants off. 


This has just appeared in the 
American book newsletter Book 
Riot. 
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HISTOBJCAL 
WRJTEM' 
ASSOCIATION ' 


HOT NEWS!!!!! HOT NEWS!!!!! HOT 
NEWS!!!! 


Death and Mr Pickwick nominated 
for Historical Writers' Association 
Goldsboro Debut Crown Award ! ! ! ! ! 

http://historicalwriters.org/the- 

hwa-reveals-2016-goldsboro-debut- 

crown-longlist/ 
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Death and Mr Pickwick in The Chicago 
Tribune: 

Death and Mr. Pickwick: A Novel by 
Stephen Jarvis, Picador, 802 pages, $20 

“A fictionalized look at the life of 
Robert Seymour, Death and Mr. 

Pickwick follows one of the illustrators 
behind The Posthumous Papers of the 
Pickwick Club as he meets a young 
storyteller using the pen name Boz — 
real name Charles Dickens — and the 
landmark novel they would create. 
Seymour committed suicide in 1836, 
the same year The Pickwick Papers 
began serialization.” 
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Although Seymour's is the 'main 1 death in Death and Mr 
Pickwick, there are a number of other deaths which occur 
in my novel - and here, Peter Stadlera looks at one of 


"In Death and Mr Pickwick we read about William 
Fitzherbert. The Fitzherberts and Bagshaws were 
important families in Derbyshire, and were closely 
associated with the Cavendishes. In January 1754 William 
Fitzherbert applied to Lord Hartington for the Cavendish 
interest at Derby; and, when that was given to G. V. 
Vernon, ‘for any other vacancy in the same place, or in 
any other in the manner the friends of the Government 
and ministry are brought in' . Nothing was done for him 
then, but in 1759 he was appointed by Devonshire to 
court office. On 29 Nov. 1760 Newcastle wrote to 
Devonshire about the forthcoming general election: ‘I 
have been told that Mr. Fitzherbert comes in for Derby”is 
it so?’; to which Devonshire replied: There is no 
possibility of bringing in Mr. Fitzherbert for Derby, he 
relies upon your Grace’s assistance. ’ 




“Newcastle arranged a seat for him at Bramber which he 
vacated a year later to stand for Derby, where he was 
returned unopposed. He did his best both with 
Rockingham and Grafton to arrange for Wilkes’s (we 
already had a post on him) pardon and return to England. 
He did not vote on the motion to expel Wilkes, 3 Feb. 
1769; but on 17 Feb., when Wilkes was declared ineligible 
for re-election, repudiated him and censured his conduct. 
He said he had told Wilkes that ‘quietness .. . was the 
only chance of his coming in again’ . On 2 Jan. 1772 he 
committed suicide.. He went to see the convicts 
executed that morning [wrote Walpole to Lady Upper 
Ossory, 5 Jan. 1772]; and from thence, in his boots, to his 
son, having sent his groom out of the way. At three, his 
son said, ‘Sir, you are to dine at Mr. Buller's; it is time 
for you to go home and dress.’ He went to his own stable 
and hanged himself with a bridle. They say his 
circumstances were in great disorder. But according to 
Johnson his suicide 'was owing to imaginary difficulties in 
his affairs, which, had he talked with any friend, would 
soon have vanished’.” 
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The other day, I was looking in the online archive of the 
auctioneer Bonhams and I came across this image from an 
album of drawings showing two characters in Death and 
Mr Pickwick: George and Caroline Norton. The album, 
called Nortoniana etc, has nine watercolour pictures 
depicting the early married life of the Nortons, and 
although only this image is shown online, it is mentioned 
that the others feature George and Caroline in 
undignified situations, for example George Norton in the 
shower-bath, Caroline failing to dismount in the correct 
manner, and also Caroline as a sixteen-year-old returning 
to Hampton Court from school.The archive entry does not 
name the artist, but perhaps he or she was a member of 
Caroline's family, the Sheridans, as it is stated that this 
album, and two others in the auction lot, were kept by 
and for members of the Sheridan family. 

This picture, though, called St George and the Dragon, 
showing Norton wielding his meerschaum pipe to fend off 
the dragon Caroline, is exceptionally interesting, giving 
the unhappy nature of their marriage. 
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In the course of collecting pics of Pickwickiana 
and Death-and-Mr-PIckwick-iana I have come 
across quite a few items which are 'one-offs', in 
the sense that they cannot easily be grouped 
with other items. A good example is this 
commemorative spoon, dating from 1908, which 
shows the place where Seymour lived, 

Canonbury Tower in Islington. 

Note the ivy growing on the Tower, which I 
mention in Death and Mr Pickwick. At one point, 

I did think of including Dickens's song, The Ivy 
Green, in Death and Mr Pickwick, especially as 
ivy is often associated with death, by virtue of 
its frequently growing in graveyards. Although I 
eventually dropped The Ivy Green from the book, 
I thought that by mentioning the ivy on 
Canonbury Tower I kept alive a sense of the 
song's presence in the text. 
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Here is another fine post by Peter 
Stadlera. I particularly like it when 
things from the time of DaMP touch 
our era - so I was very glad to see 
the mention of Kevin Spacey in this 
post. 

“In Death and Mr Pickwick we are 
taken to the Royal Coburg Theatre 
as it was established in 1818 and 
renamed in 1833 the Royal Victoria 
Threare. In 1871 it reopened as 
Royal Victoria Palace and 1 880 as 
Royal Victoria Hall. But at that 
time it was already known as the 
'Old Vic'. 



“The theatre was a minor' theatre 
(as opposed to one of the two 
patent theatres) and was thus 
technically forbidden to show 
serious drama. The theatre opened 
in May, 1818, with a melodrama 
Trial by Battle and a pantomime, 
Harlequin and Comus. Edmund 
Kean, Junius Brutus Booth, 

Sheridan Knowles Macready, 

Samuel Phelps, and Joseph 
Grimaldi, the clown, were among 
the early performers and in 1834 
Paganini gave his farewell 
performance in England there. 


Victoria Tlicalre, 

( hate Cobourg.) 
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“In 1822 a special feature in the 
form of a looking-glass curtain was 
erected on the stage. It was 36 
feet in height and 32 feet in 
breadth, and consisted of 63 
divisions of glass set in a massive 
gilt frame. The weight of the 
curtain proved dangerous to the 
roof and it had to be dismantled. 




“Over the century it would eventually 
welcome many different companies, 
including an early one from Lilian Baylis, 
who presented many Shakespearean 
productions. The company formed the 
core of the National Theatre of Great 
Britain on its formation in 1963, under 
Laurence Olivier. The National Theatre 
remained at the Old Vic until new 
premises were constructed on the 
South Bank, opening in 1976. Since 
Kevin Spacey took over as the Artistic 
Director of the Old Vic in 2003 there 
have been various well known 
productions to emerge from the venue, 
some of which also starred him or were 
directed by him.” 
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I have just received this great piece 
written by Ian Keable, the author of 
Charles Dickens, Magician: Conjuring in 
Life, Letters and Literature. Many 
thanks, Ian! This print, incidentally, is 
the first by Seymour which is 
mentioned in the British Museum's 
Catalogue of Political and Personal 
Satires. There are many, many more 
Seymour prints listed - 1 can remember 
being in awe, as I turned the pages of 
the index, and saw print after print 
created by DaMP's principal character. 
There are twelve volumes of the 
catalogue, and Seymour gets the most 
mentions by far of any artist listed in 
his volume. Anyway, over to Ian. 
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Puzzle a Conjurer. 
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Robert Seymour & his print 'Twould puzzle a 
conjurer 

Just as there is a rather tenuous link to magic in 
DAMP (when Forster, in a conversation with 
Dickens, compares his nefarious schemes to 
sideline Seymour in the creation of The Pickwick 
Papers to an "audacious conjuring trick"), so 
there is an equally slender connection to 
conjuring in this print by Seymour. 

The print, dated July 1827, is called A great 
actor (not Liston) in the popular farce of 'Twould 
puzzle a conjurer'; and, as can be seen in the 
accompanying photo, depicts George IV 
receiving a petition from John Bull asking his 
monarch to mend the (economic) bad times. 
George IV's response is: "Mend 'em indeed it's 
easily said mend 'em!!" 




George IV is dressed in the same guise as a character 
called Van Dunder from John Poole's comedy farce called 
T would Puzzle a Conjurer, first performed at London's 
Haymarket Theatre on 1 1 September 1824. Dander's part 
was made famous by the well-known actor John Liston 
(shown in a porcelain representation on the left) - hence 
the reference to him in Seymour's title. The play revolves 
around Dunder trying to work out which of two men, both 
called Peter and both from Moscow, is the one that he 
needs to hand over to the authorities to claim a financial 
reward. 

Left is a figurine of Liston as Dunder (dated c 1840). 
Although the colours of the clothes are different, both 
George IV (in Seymour's print) and the figurine are 
wearing knee-length breeches, stockings and a conical 
hat So clearly an accurate representation by Seymour. 




At one point in the first act he is asked: "What is it 
puzzles you?' And Dunder's response is: "Puzzles me, 
indeed! It would puzzle a conjuror. There is no scarcity of 
Peters you see." Clearly Seymour is inferring that George 
IV is equally confused about how to assist his emaciated 
subjects (note John Bull's impoverished family right 
behind him). Meanwhile George IV is dragged away from 
dealing with such unpleasantries by his greedy mistress, 
Lady Conyngham. The giraffe, in the background, was a 
recent present to the King from the Pacha of Egypt. 

It is an interesting print as Seymour actually appears 
rather sympathetic to George IV. He is not depicting him 
as indifferent or malign; but rather as a weak man out of 
his depth, completely unaware of the plight of the 
common man. Perhaps not a man to be laughed at (as his 
character clearly was in the play) but rather to be pitied. 



(John Poole is shown or 


le left.) 
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I first became aware of the hobby of fruit-label collecting 
when I was writing about unusual leisure activities. 
Indeed, in order to understand the hobby better, I 
actually collected an entire album of banana labels 

I can remember that I felt the stirrings of obsession, as I 
endeavoured to fill up the album: if I saw a flash of 
yellow in the distance, I would think 'Thafs a market- 
stall with bananas ahead!" and my pace would quicken. 
When I got to the stall, I saw a mystified expression on 
the trader's face, mingled with elements of disgust, as I 
chose a semi-rotten pulpy black banana in preference to 
a good-quality fruit, simply because it had an interesting 
label. And once, Elaine said to me “Don't even think of it!” 
as I considered lifting a banana peel on a filthy street just 
to see what label it bore. 

I haven't encountered a Pickwick banana yet, but on a 
label -selling site, I did see this 1930s Pickwick Club brand 
of egg plum. 
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Here is Peter Stadlera's latest post - Peter 
mentions that Grimaldi went to this place, 
and I think it is always great when characters 
from one part of Death and Mr Pickwick can 
be associated with another part. It adds to 
sense that the book captures a chunk of 
London life, and that the characters move to 
and fro, across the various locations. 

“In Death and Mr Pickwick we read about the 
Belvidere bowling green. The first Belvidere 
was built about 1768, and was for a time 
known as Penny’s Folly, after its builder, and 
probably first proprietor, John Pennie, a 
paper-hanging maker of St James's, 
Westminster. It was called the Belvidere (or 
Belvidera House, as it briefly appears in the 
rate books), from about 1774. 



“That Penny's Folly was the same place 
as the earlier Busby's Folly seems to 
have been a wrong assumption. Pennie’s 
site, however, clearly existed as an 
entity before 1 768, as a bowling green 
with the footpath to White Conduit 
Fields passing through. The building 
was set back some way from the front 
of the present pub, facing the new 
Penton Street, and had a tea-garden 
and bowling green at the rear with a 
long frontage to Pentonville Road and a 
fine view over the metropolis. 

Adjoining the tavern on the north, in 
Penton Street, was the 'Bunn House'. 
Early entertainments recorded at 
Penny's Folly include the antics of Mr 
Zucker’s performing horse. 



"As the Belvidere, the establishment 
became more than locally well-known 
for two activities besides drinking: 
rackets, played in a court in the garden, 
and Saturday-night discussion meetings, 
where political subjects were aired, 
held with free admission in an upstairs 
room. The clientele in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries is said to have 
included some notable figures, 
particularly writers and actors, among 
them Hazlitt, a keen rackets watcher; 
Grimaldi the clown; the illustrator Isaac 
Robert Cruikshank; and George Ill's 
favourite actor, the comedian John 
Quick. 



“The British Horological Institute 
was founded here in 1858. G. A. 

Sala distinguished the Belvidere 
clubroom from the general run of 
political meeting rooms by its 
'eminently respectable aspect', and 
he contrasted the radical views of 
the speakers with their tamely 
conformist appearance. The 
convivial scene was illustrated in 
his Twice Round the Clock in 1859.” 



In Death and Mr Pickwick, an 
examination devoted to the 
subject of The Pickwick Papers is 
set by Charles Calverley. The 
examination paper was later 
published in Calverley's book Fly 
Leaves, and you will see a copy 
here. What makes this copy special 
is that it was once owned by Oscar 
Wilde, and his signature is on the 
title-page. 


FI -Y LEAVES 

- 


When he was in his mid-thirties, Calverley suffered a 
severe skating accident, which left him incapacitated, 
and one of my discarded ideas for Death and Mr Pickwick 
was that, as Calverley lay in bed, suffering from 
concussion, his mind would drift to thoughts of The 
Pickwick Papers, because Mr Pickwick had of course 
fallen through ice himself. I didn't develop the idea, but 
it struck me as a potentially useful way of bringing in all 
sorts of material about Pickwick, as Calverley had an 
encyclopedic knowledge of the book. It could perhaps 
have become the 'framing device' for Death and Mr 
Pickwick, because at that point I hadn't thought of Mr 
Inbelicate and Scripty. 

As for Wilde - 1 don't know his views on Pickwick, but I 
have found a comment in a book called The Aesthetic 
Movement in England by Walter Hamilton, which noted 
that, socially, Wilde was treated after the fashion of Mrs 
Leo Hunter - that is, as a literary lion', to be invited to 
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Here is another great post by Peter 
Stadlera. I love it when a post has 
a location for Death and Mr 
Pickwick fans to visit, and have a 
drink - as this post does, in the 
form of The Albion pub, in Islington. 

“In Death and Mr Pickwick we read 
about the Albion evening cricketers. 
The first Islington cricket club held 
matches in a field near White 
Conduit House c. 1780. 




“In the early 19th century the 
Albion cricket field was well known 
and the Albion club played there 
until 1834, when it moved to 
Copenhagen House. The Middlesex 
County cricket team had its first 
permanent ground at Islington in 
1863 but moved to Lillie Bridge in 
1869. 




“When you reach the top of 
Richmond Avenue, follow the road 
round to the left into Thornhill 
Road to see The Albion pub. This 
was originally a tea-house named 
after Thomas Albion Oldfield who 
owned a local dairy and fields that 
were used for cricKet matches. The 
Albion pub in Islington takes you 
back to a time when this area was 
rural farmland. This pub offers a 
walled garden, restaurant and bar. 
Cheers!” 
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"Fakes," I concluded. "They are 
fakes." 

On Saturday, you see, my heart had 
at first leapt when I saw that two 
watercolours, supposedly by 
Seymour, were up for sale online. I 
have never come across any 
original Seymour artworks Before 
apart from some drawings, and a 
minor painting on display in Greece, 
so this was a rare moment. Sadly, I 
think the watercolours - like so 
many antiques and works of art 
offered for sale nowadays - are 
forgeries. 



I must be careful not to in any way 
damage the reputation of the seller, 
who I am sure is offering these 
watercolours in complete good 
faith. But in my opinion these 
works are unlikely to be genuine. I 
want you to compare the 
watercolours with two etchings 
which are clearly very similar, from 
Sketches by Seymour. Now look at 
the position of the fisherman's rod 
in tne first watercolour - it is 
identical to the position of the rod 
in the etching. I find it difficult to 
believe that Seymour would have 
slavishly copied his own drawing. 



Similarly, the pose of the fisherman in 
the other watercolour is identical to 
that in the corresponding etching - just 
look at the depiction of the legs. The 
watercolours might almost be tracings 
of the etchings - with the exception of 
the faces, which are a bit different, 
but then it would be difficult to 
reproduce facial features with a brush. 
If the watercolours were genuine, one 
would expect there to be some 
variation from the etchings, as 
Seymour's artistic imagination kicked in, 
and guided his brushwork, but there is 
virtually no variation at all. 




The final problem is that I asked 
the seller about provenance. I was 
told that the watercolours had 
been acquired in a garage sale. 
Exactly the sort of murky 
background, without any 
supporting evidence of previous 
ownership, which, alas, is typical 
of faked works of art. 



In his latest post, the great Peter 
Stadlera goes in search of a lost 
church... 

“In Death and Mr Pickwick we read 
about many lost things, including a 
church. St Michael, Crooked Lane was 
originally built around 1270, and much 
added to in the fourteenth century. It 
was burnt down in the Great Fire of 
1666, and rebuilt by Wren, or Hooke, in 
1684-98, only to be demolished in 1831, 
to allow for widening of the approach 
to the rebuilt London Bridge, when the 
parish was merged with St Magnus the 
Martyr. 




“Essentially nothing now remains 
of the church on its former site, 
although there is a parish boundary 
marker on the tower of St Magnus 
the Martyr. 




“Myles Coverdale (I think he has 
nothing to do with the frontman of 
British rockband Whitesnake who 
goes by the name of David 
Coverdale) was buried at St Magnus 
the Martyr in 1569. In 1535 he 
produced the first complete 
printed translation of the Bible 
into English. 





“The so-called 'Falstaff Cup’ of 
1 590 was salvaged from St 
Michael’s, and still survives, in the 
Treasury of St Paul’s. 


“According to legend, this is the 
cup on which, in the Boar’s Head 
Tavern (where St Michael’s held its 
vestry meetings), Sir John Falstaff 
swore to wed Mistress Quickly. 
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Paul Bommer's art has appeared on this page 
before - among the very early posts, were 
Paul's interpretations of a number of 
characters from The Pickwick Papers. Paul 
now gives us his take on a boxer mentioned 
in Death and Mr Pickwick, Daniel Mendoza. 
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Following on from Paul Bommer's drawing of 
Mendoza, Peter Stadlera now posts about 
another bare-knuckle boxer who is mentioned in 
Death and Mr Pickwick. 

"In Death and Mr Pickwick we are reminded of 
Mr Jackson, a former boxing champion. 
Gentleman' John Jackson was by far the most 
famous of the Regency era boxers. Bom in 1769 
to a Worcestershire family of builders, John 
decided at age 19 to become a boxer, much 
against his parents' wishes. At 5 feet 11 inches 
tall and 195 pounds, his body was said to be so 
perfectly developed (with the Regency idea of 
'perfection' being the statues of the Greek gods), 
that artists and sculptors came from all around 
to use him as a model. He dressed well and 
spoke in cultured tones, making him the darling 
of the ton. 



“Jackson actually only fought 
professionally three times, losing 
once. However, as the other two 
times he fought men who were 
considered the top champions, he 
was considered in his time the 
heavy-weight champion of England. 
He is credited with a scientific 
style of boxing, which he taught 
three times a week during the 
London Season from his rooms in 
No. 13 Bond Street. Lord Byron was 
an avid student. 




“This style included nimble 
footwork and the principle that a 
hit was not effective unless the 
distance was judged correctly. It 
also included adopting a posture of 
a slightly bent body, head and 
shoulders forward, and knees 
slightly bent and at ease with fists 
well up. He taught that fighting 
with the entire body (scrapping or 
bullying) was ineffective against 
the power of a well-trained fist, 
proving his point by having his 
students attempt to attack him 
and fending them off with fists 
alone. 



“He also is credited with keeping the sport 
honest at a time when bouts were often fixed. 

He developed the equivalent of the Boxing 
Commission in the Pugilistic Club, which 
collected subscriptions from wealthy patrons and 
sponsored fights several times a year. Besides 
teaching and arranging fights, Jackson also 
arranged pugilistic demonstrations for the 
aristocracy, including fights before the Emperor 
of Russia, King of Prussia, the Prince of Wales, 
and the Prince of Mecklenburg. At the 1821 
coronation of George IV, Jackson furnished a 
group of pugilists to act as guards to keep lesser 
mortals from attending the event. Other 
Regency era professional boxers were Tom 
Belcher, Tom Cribb, and Mendoza, the man 
whom Jackson beat to become champion. 




“The bouts consisted of rounds; 
each round lasted until at least one 
of the men was knocked down or 
thrown off his feet. A fight could 
last up to 50 rounds. If you do 
some arithmetic, that means that 
someone was hit hard enough to 
fall down up to 50 times in one 
fight. And breaks between these 
rounds (after each hit) were only 
30 seconds. In addition, bouts were 
fought with bare knuckles and 
bared chests. Gentleman' Jackson 
is buried in Brompton Cemetary, 
London. 
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The other day, a Death and Mr Pickwick fan 
asked me: "Is Wonk real?" The answer is yes 
and no. 

Robert Seymour certainly lived with a man 
nicknamed Wonk, who had been, like himself, 
an apprentice to the pattern designer 
Thomas Vaughan. Nothing for sure is known 
about Wonk's relationship with Seymour, but 
that nickname strongly suggested to me a 
sexual involvement. For one thing, the word 
Wonk' is slang today for homosexual, and it is 
quite possible that it had that meaning in the 
early nineteenth century. And of course, it is 
highly suggestive that Wonk' also sounds - 
ahem! • like Wank' and Wonky'. Was my dirty 
mind just reading things into this, though? 



wlo R.K 




Well, let's just say that my suspicions 
went into overdrive when I discovered 
that the name Wonk' had been altered 
to 'Work' in one or two Dickensian books, 
as though the authors were desperately 
trying to cover up any sexual 
associations. The attempt to do so is 
not very convincing, however: Work' 
does not sound anything like a 
nickname - there is (literally) nothing 
playful about Work' • but Wonk' 
certainly does sound like a pet name. I 
also double-checked that Wonk was 
the correct spelling • and in R W Buss's 
handwritten manuscript, where Wonk is 
mentioned, the nickname certainly 
looks like Wonk to me, not Work. 

A 


Anyway, when I was doing research on 
Thomas Vaughan, I discovered that 
some of Vaughan's designs were 
preserved in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, and also some were signed 
'Barton'. Several other signatures 
appeared on designs, and it seemed to 
me that these were probably the names 
of Vaughan's apprentices, who were 
signing their work, and so I used the 
names for the apprentices in Death and 
Mr Pickwick. But regarding Barton: It 
struck me immediately: this person 
could be the original of Wonk. If he was 
called 'Master Barton', it is easy to see 
that this could be distorted into 
'Masturbation', then Wank' and finally 
Wonk', 
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Here's the latest review of Death 
and Mr Pickwick: 

http : / / blogcritics . org/ book- 

review-death-and-mr-pickwick-by- 

stephen-jarvis/ 

"Pickwick was the Victorian 
equivalent of going viral." 




I spotted this piece of Pickwickiana 
recently, reminding us that the 
heyday of Pickwick happened 
before there were drink-driving 
laws. It is actually a car mascot. 
Now, think about that. A symbol of 
the world's most famous boozer as 
a CAR MASCOT. You might as well 
stick a figurine of Dean Martin, 
Oliver Reed or George Best on the 
front of your car. Or why not cut 
out the middle-man, and simply 
have a representation of a half- 
empty bottle of Scotch? 



1 



And to accompany the mascot, five 
pub signs. However, only the first is 
a genuine sign. The others do refer 
to real hostelries featured in The 
Pickwick Papers, but they are 
actually theatrical props, produced 
for a stage production of Pickwick. 
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Here is a wonderful post by Peter 
Stadlera on a pub in Highgate, The 
Gatehouse. Although this pub isn’t 
specifically mentioned in either Death 
and Mr Pickwick or The Pickwick Papers, 
at the start of The Pickwick Papers 
there is a reference to Mr Pickwick's 
'research' in Highgate - which of course 
would mean visits to pubs, so 
undoubtedly he would have visited The 
Gatehouse, and therefore I am sharing 
it on the timeline for that reason. But 
also, Peter has great additional 
material which is definitely relevant to 
Pickwick and DaMP such as the 
etymology of Highgate. A brilliant post. 
It makes me want to go to Highgate and 
visit this pub! 



“Do you want to meet George 
Cruikshank, Charles Dickens, Lord 
Byron, Dick Turpin and the ghost of 
a murdered woman all in one 
single pub? Well, then you have to 
go to the oldest pub in Highgate 
(the mock Tudor facade only dates 
back to 1905). Though the earliest 
mention of The Gatehouse is in 
1670 when it was owned by Edward 
Cutler, it is suspected that a pub 
has been on the site since 1337. 




“The name Highgate was first 
recorded in the 14th century, and 
refers to one of the gates that 
provided access to the park, owned 
by the Bishop of London, that 
stretched from Highgate to The 
Spaniards pub, Hampstead, and to 
East Finchley. There is also a view 
that the name has an earlier 
source and is based on 'haeg', the 
Saxon word for a hedge, and that a 
hedge would also have been used 
to fence around a park. 



“In Highgate there is also the Swearing on the 
Homs tradition you might have heard of. This 
farcical oath was traditionally given to visitors at 
various pubs in the London suburb of Highgate 
during the 17th, 18th and 19th centuries. The 
oath consists of a series of statements read by a 
clerk, confirming one's dedication to merriment 
and debauchery; those being sworn in would 
agree to each statement, kiss or salute a set of 
horns, and be entered in a logbook for posterity. 
The proceedings were typically overseen by the 
landlord— referred to as the Master, the Father, 
or the Host— often dressed in formal costume, 
such as that of a barrister. In some houses, an 
'initiation fee' of money or drinks was required in 
addition to the oath; in others, the fee could be 
paid to bypass the ceremony altogether. 
Participants were then awarded the title of 
'Freemen of Highgate'. 



“The ceremony was a source of amusement for 
regular customers, who would do their best to 
convince newcomers to take part in the swearing 
in. The details of the swearing took various 
forms across the years and from pub to pub, but 
maintained the common themes of the horns and 
shared many of the individual statements. It 
seems clear that most participants understood it 
to be a tourist trap, but were happy to take part 
in it just the same. The best known points of 
such stanzas are like this: 'You must not eat 
brown bread while you can get white, except 
you like the brown the best. You must not drink 
small beer while you can get strong, except you 
like the small the best. \bu must not kiss the 
maid while you can kiss the mistress, except you 
like the maid the best, but sooner than lose a 
good chance you may kiss them both.' 



“The Gatehouse also has been the 
alleged haunt of 'Mother Marnes', a 
Jacobean ghost who was allegedly 
murdered in a building on the site 
of the existing premises for her 
money. 



“It is said that the original cover of 
Punch by A. S. Henning (it lasted a 
few months until December 1841) 
was drawn by Henning in The 
Gatehouse. The next 4 designs 
were by ‘Phiz’ (Hablot Knight 
Browne) by the way... Cheers!” 
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Let's take a look at Stiggins, the 
hypocritical drunken temperance 
campaigner of The Pickwick Papers. 
There are more pieces of 
Stigginsiana than you might expect. 
I was quite surprised to discover 
this oil painting of Stiggins by the 
artist George Fox (1816-1910). 






And as you can see, Stigginsiana 
reaches into the worlds of 
postcards, cigarette cards, 
porcelain, pewter, a large tile 
(based upon one of the previous 
drawings I have posted) and whisky 
jugs. 

There is though, a certain 
indeterminacy about Stiggins. In 
The Pickwick Papers, he is referred 
to as a "Deputy Shepherd", but 
most references outside Pickwick 
simply call him The Shepherd. Also, 
a couple of the pictures I have 
posted show him mutating into a 
general moral campaigner. 








■ 
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In his latest post, Peter Stadlera 
introduces us to the work of a 
philosopher who interested Seymour, 
William Paley. When Seymour's 
tombstone was due to be unveiled at 
the Dickens Museum, I said to the 
former bishop who conducted the 
religious part of the proceedings that 
he might mention Seymour's interest in 
Paley, and he did so, but when he 
showed me the draft of his speech, he 
had used the word 'teleological', a word 
which is indeed associated with Paley's 
religious philosophy, but I thought 
might be a little too 'heavy', and I am 
glad to say that he took my advice to 
cut that word out. 


A 




“In Death and Mr Pickwick we read 
about Paley's Moral Philosophy. 
William Paley (1743-1805) was an 
English theologian. In 1766 he was 
elected fellow of Christ College, 
where he became an intimate 
friend of John Law and lectured 
successfully on metaphysics, 
morals, and the Greek Testament 




“At Christ's College, Paley’s portrait 
hangs alongside John Milton and 
Charles Darwin, all of whom graduated 
from the College. He offered lectures 
on Locke, Clark's Attributes, and 
Butler's Analogy; and in his lectures on 
divinity took the ground maintained in 
his Moral Philosophy that the Thirty- 
nine Articles were merely articles of 
peace, inasmuch as they contained 
about 240 distinct propositions, many 
of them inconsistent with each other. 
He had been ordained a priest in 1767, 
and was appointed to the rectory of 
Musgrave in Cumberland, which be 
resigned in 1776, to take the vicarage 
of the two parishes, Appleby and 
Dalston. 




“At the close of 1785, he became 
chancellor of the diocese and (1789-92) 
figured as an active opponent of the 
slave-trade. Presented to the vicarage 
of Aldingham in 1792, he vacated 
Dalston for Stanwix in 1793. In 
recognition of his apologetic writings, 
he was given the prebend of St. Pancras 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral; the subdeanery 
of Lincoln, in 1795; and the rectory of 
Bishop Warmouth in 1795; and 
transferred his residence to Lincoln 
shortly before his death. Paley excelled 
as a writer of textbooks. He is an 
unrivaled expositor of plain arguments, 
but without much originality. 




“His moral system, in which he is said to have 
anticipated Bentham, is the best statement of 
the utilitarianism of the eighteenth century. His 
alleged plagiarism, even as to the classical 
illustration of the universe by a watch, must be 
understood in the light of his purpose in 
compiling text-books: he argued that if one 
found a hypothetical watch in the middle of a 
hypothetical swamp, one would have no doubt 
that the watch was a created thing, that it was 
designed by a designer. He then went on to 
compare the watch to the earth, and indeed to 
the entire universe, describing just how much 
more highly specifically complex these things 
were than a simple watch and how very many 
more tool-marks of design they displayed. 




“In short, Paley argued that it is 
logically coherent to arrive at the 
valid, cogent, sound conclusion 
that should a thing bear the tool- 
marks of design, that it was 
therefore designed. At its heart, 
the conclusion of the argument is 
that DESIGN implies a DESIGNER. 
Paley supplemented human reason 
with divine revelation as 
supporting foundations for the 
existence of God and miracles 
against deistic thinkers of his time, 
addressing some his arguments 
specifically against David Hume.” 
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Michael Segers, the companion to 
Dory, the Official Death and Mr 
Pickwick parrot, has just posted 
this question: 

“Guess who is talking about a 
parrot here: ’...I call addin’ insult 
to injury, as the parrot said ven 
they not only took him from his 
native land, but made him talk the 
English langwidge afterwards.'” 

It's Sam Weller, of course! 



Here is the latest video of Sir Pelzi, 
the official Death and Mr Pickwick 
cat. 

https://www.facebook.com/death 
andmrpickwick/posts/86573541 356 
0312 
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Yesterday, I posted about Stiggins. In 
Death and Mr Pickwick, the engraver 
Weld Taylor remarks that Dickens had 
shown him a Seymour drawing of a 
character who was obviously Stiggins - 
a character who appeared in Pickwick 
long after Seymour's death, suggesting 
that Seymour and Dickens were 
involved in long-term planning about 
Pickwick. 

The interesting thing is that I have just 
found this drawing by Taylor, of a scene 
from Dickens's tale of The Baron of 
Grogzwig. I am not aware of any other 
Dickensian drawings by Taylor, and the 
question is: why did he choose to 
illustrate this tale about suicide and 
apparently no others? 




Well, in Death and Mr Pickwick I suggest that the 
tale is an allusion to the suicide of Seymour: not 
only does the tale feature the spirit of a suicide 
victim (shown on the left of the picture) but also 
the title puns upon grog-swigging - and 
Seymour's suicide occurred just a few days after 
a grog-swigging session with Dickens at Furnival's 
Inn. How COULD Dickens pun about swigging grog 
without thinking about Seymour, especially as 
the tale was written very close - indeed almost 
to the very day - of the anniversary of Dickens's 
fateful meeting with the artist? 

I am wondering whether Taylor was led to think 
about Pickwick ' s creation after Dickens showed 
him the picture of Stiggins and he, like me, 
came to the conclusion that The Baron of 
Groszwig alludes to the tragedy of Robert 
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Peter Stadlera's latest post tells us 
more about the politician George 
Canning, and also explores Canning's 
relationship with the cartoonist James 
Gillray. 

“In Death and Mr Pickwick we read 
about RT Hon George Canning, Principal 
Secretary of State of Foreign Affairs. In 
1795, George Canning (1770-1827) 
received his first ministerial 
appointment as Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs. A master of propaganda, 
Canning - through a friend - struck up 
an arrangement with the premier 
British political satirist of the time, 
James Gillray. 




“In 1797 Canning arranged for Gillray to receive a secret 
government pension of £200 a year. In return, Gillray was 
asked to tone down his attacks on Pitt and King George III 
and concentrate instead on vilifying the radical 
opposition and the French. Gillray worked closely with 
Canning and his friends, who fed him ideas and text for 
his caricatures. Several of these appeared in The Anti- 
Jacobin, or Weekly Examiner, founded by Canning. 

Though the periodical lasted less than a year, the link 
between Gillray and Canning persisted until 1809. Gillray 
helped to create the popular British stereotype of 'Little 
Boney,' a spoiled child in oversized boots and military hat, 
prone to frantic rages. 

On the left is a Gilray cartoon of 1807. British Tars, 
towing the Danish Fleet into Harbour; the Broadbottom 
Leviathan trying to swamp Billy’s old-Boat, 6 the little 
Corsican tottering on the Clouds of Ambition. George 
Canning, roguish and alert, sits and tows. Napoleon 
dances over the flames in a thwarted rage. 



“During the Napoleonic Wars, George Canning served as 
Paymaster of the Forces (1800-1801), Treasurer of the 
Navy (1804-1806) and Foreign Secretary (1807-1809). In 
this last capacity he feuded with the Secretary of State 
for War and the Colonies, Lord Castlereagh, over the 
Walcheren expedition, which Canning saw as a hopeless 
diversion of troops from the Peninsular War. When 
Castlereagh learned that Canning was plotting to have 
him dismissed from the government, he challenged 
Canning to a duel. The two men faced each other at 
dawn on September 21, 1809 on Putney Heath. Canning 
had never before fired a pistol. Castlereagh wounded him 
in the thigh. King George III was furious that his ministers 
'still in possession of the seals of office, should have been 
guilty of so total a dereliction of duty as to violate the 
laws which they were bound to maintain.' Killing no 
Murder, or a New Ministerial way of settling the affairs 
of the Nation! is the title of a caricature by Isaac 
Cruikshank of the 1809 duel between Lord Castlereagh 
(left) and George Canning (right). 




“Though both men had to resign, 
Canning was generally blamed for 
what had happened. He remained 
out of office for the next several 
years. George Canning had the 
shortest tenure of any British Prime 
Minister, he died after just 119 
days in office. Here we see the 
blue plaque for George Canning 
(Burbage Constitutional 
Club/Canning House, Church 
Street). 





“Let's close this post with two 
Gillray pictures. First, Peep into 
the Cave where we see a monster 
illuminated by an idealized image 
of a human being. 



“And second, Presages of the 
MILLENIUM where we see Pitt 
returning as Death itself, riding a 
pale horse. Various Whig politicians 
are trampled underfoot, along with 
a herd of swine (obviously, an 
uncomfortably literal reference to 
Burke’s 'swinish multitude ). But 
even a viewer unaware that the 
creature with the feathered crown 
busy kissing Pitt’s ass is the Prince 
of Wales (one might have thought 
it would be the other way around) 
cannot help but get the impression 
that Pitt comes off even worse 
than the Whigs.” 
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I am going to talk about a strange, little- 
known Pickwick myth. 

To begin, you may remember that, back in 
January, I posted about the plans by 
Retrospect Opera to record a Pickwick 
operetta, which was originally performed in 
1889. You can find out all about the project 
at www.retrospectopera.org.uk/ where you 
will see a whole range of supporter options. I 
am glad to say that the project is going well, 
and I have just received Retrospect's 
Pickwick Newsletter No 1, which has updates 
on progress, and which also includes a photo 
of a piece of Pickwickiana - the sheet music 
for the piano solo of the operetta's waltz, 
probably published in 1889. 




Now, the newsletter notes that as 
the Pickwick operetta is less than 
an hour long, a 'filler' track will be 
recorded, which will be George 
Grossmith's Cups and Saucers( 1876) 
a musical spoof on the 
contemporary British fashion for all 
things Japanese. 




Grossmith is of course best known 
for being the author, in 
collaboration with his brother 
Weedon, of the book Diary of a 
Nobody. But it is quite a 
coincidence that Retrospect has 
chosen a piece by Grossmith as the 
filler - because a myth was 
attached to Grossmith’s father 
(also called George): that he was 
the 'original' of Mr Pickwick. 




How this myth emerged is unknown. 
As you can see from the photo of 
Grossmith pere that I have posted, 
he perhaps has a certain slight 
superficial resemblance to Mr 
Pickwick, and perhaps this 
resemblance was amplified as he 
grew older and fatter. But the idea 
that he was the original of Mr 
Pickwick is ludicrous: Grossmith 's 
father was only sixteen when The 
Pickwick Papers was published. 


However, the case of Grossmith's father does 
shed additional light on a section of Death and 
Mr Pickwick. I refer to the section dealing with 
the fraud perpetrated by Dickens and Edward 
Chapman: that the original of Mr Pickwick was a 
certain John Foster, of Richmond. As I explain in 
Death and Mr Pickwick, there is no evidence at 
all for Foster's existence; but it should be noted 
that, in the heyday of Pickwick, people were 
often identified as the originals of Pickwickian 
characters • sometimes spuriously (as with 
Grossmith's father) and sometimes with good 
reason (as with Sam Vale, the inspiration for Sam 
Weller's speech). But the important thing is that 
these supposed originals all left a trail. By that, I 
mean they definitely existed. Only in the case of 
John Foster of Richmond is there no evidence at 
all for his existence. Which, I think you will 
agree, is very suspicious indeed... 
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It has been said that no novel is so 
tied to locations as The Pickwick 
Papers. I wanted to tie Death and 
Mr Pickwick to locations as well - 
buildings, historical sites, pubs etc. 
In his latest post, Peter Stadlera 
looks at a London location 
mentioned in Death and Mr 
Pickwick. 

“In Death and Mr Pickwick we read 
about St Martin's Le Grand. St 
Martin’s Le Grand is located in a 
prominent island site in the 
western core of the City of London. 



ST. 

MARTIN'S 
LE GRAND 
EC2 


“The freehold commercial property 
stands beside the historical 
banking address of Gresham Street, 
and is about 50m north of the 
London Stock Exchange. Transport 
facilities are excellent, with the 
building in close proximity to St 
Paul’s and Barbican Underground 
Stations. 




“St Martin’s Le Grand was 
originally constructed in the 19th 
Century to designs by Robert 
Smirke (an English architect, 1780- 
1867). This was the UK's first 
purpose-built post office.lt was 
built in the Grecian style with Ionic 
porticoes, and was 400 feet (120 m) 
long and 80 feet (24 m) deep. The 
building's main facade had a 
central hexastyle Greek Ionic 
portico with pediment, and two 
tetra style porticoes without 
pediments at each end. The main 
interior was the large letter- 
carriers room, with its elegant iron 
gallery and spiral staircase. 





“Robert Smirke's building was 
closed in 1910 and demolished in 
1912. The building was 
redeveloped behind its original 
Portland stone facade in the late 
1980s. The building comprises 
approximately 276,792 sq. ft. of 
Grade A office arranged over 
basement, ground and nine upper 
floors. A comprehensive 
refurbishment was completed in 
2007 and an internal refurbishment 
programme was also undertaken in 
2011 .” 



